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United —They Go Forward! 


N IMPORTANT new movement is taking place in 
many communities throughout America. It is called 
the United Church Canvass. Here’s how it functions — 


The Christian churches of a particular community 
(sometimes the Jewish synagogues join in) decide to 
hold their annual Every Member Enlistment at the same 
time. The period chosen is usually in the fall or spring, 
between certain suggested dates. 


Because the project affects such a large number of the 
townspeople in a given community it naturally attracts 
much attention in local newspapers. 


In addition, the Canvass has the advantage of radio pub- 
licity over nation-wide hook-ups, arranged by the Na- 
tional Committee on the United Church Canvass. Many 
leaders in public life are giving freely of their time to 
speak over the radio on behalf of the churches and their 
vital importance to the life of the American people. 


By means of this widespread community and national 
interest, enthusiasm and momentum are generated 
which carry each church to far higher crests of achieve- 
ment than it could reach alone. Communities trying the 
United Canvass for the first time this fall reported in- 
creases in pledges for the participating churches — in 
some cases as high as 37%. 


The spring period suggested for the United Church 
Canvass extends from February 21 to March 14, a time 
coinciding with the Enlistment period of most of our own 
churches. Northern Baptist churches in communities 
where the United Canvass is being tried this spring are 
urged to cooperate fully. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
MARCH 
ey in” taken from all 
aot is open ouly to subscribers. 


1. What are hard to find? 

2. Who was General Secretary 
of the Y.W.C.A.? 

8. Where were principles of ecu- 
menical freedom adopted? 

4. Who wrote For All of Life? 

5. Who sailed to Italy on their 
honeymoon? 

6. Where do 33,000 Baptists 
live together? 

7. How many missionaries are 
at work in Alaska? 

8. Who is Richard Kidston 
Law? 

9. Who said, “Only changed 
men can change the world”? 

Note thet the current contest runs 
from January through June inclusive 

10. What was erected by the 
Bishop of Salisbury? 

11. What celebrated its first 
birthday in December? 

12. Who was graduated from 
Mt. Holyoke College in 1877? 

13. What has all the despair of 
war but none of its glory? 

14. For whom was a memorial 
service held December 6th? 

15. If you are a Christian, what 
can you not be? 

16. Who arrived in the United 
States last November? 

17. What town was a mass of 
ruins? 

18. What is the carrier of the 
living gospel of Christ? 


Rules for 1943 


Figuee correct answers to every question (108 
one) 1m al is cethwhil. tn pe. -1L 
of aw Ww ——+—" | 

book oF & ¥ ear’s subscription to MISSIONS 

a 

Answers should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in candiner In order to be eligible for 
a prize, both t Te~ S=4 © numbers 


found m given 
Answers should be written riety. Do not 
 ~ the question. 
ere two or more in a group work together 
only one set shoul PL, 1 hale 
case only one prize will be awarded. 


All answers must be mailed not later 
than June 30, 1943, to receive credit. 











YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 
by the news value and timeliness of thisissue. 
So would a friend or relative if you were to 
provide a GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. Address 
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CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN TIME OF WAR 


The war is laying a heavy hand on the American college and particularly on the denominational 
institution, causing a decline in student enrolment as young men are summoned into military 
service, a disruption of campus life as the U. S. Army commandeers part or all of some institutions, 
a reduced income from tuition fees, and a declining income from lower interest rates on endow- 


ment funds. 


Nevertheless even in this time of war the institutions featured on this and the following pages 
are determined to do everything that their resources and facilities permit to furnish proper training 
for the young people enrolled in them as students. 

Theological seminaries, colleges, schools — all heartily deserve Baptist support. They can be 
recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who hope to enter college in 
September or who are thinking of the ministry or of entering missionary service. 
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Will Baptist Colleges 
Survive the War? 


President Guy Wimmer, Alton, Ill. 


More than 60 presidents of Baptist colleges, theological 
seminaries, and academies, met in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 12-13, 1943, to consider the effects of the war on 


education and the problems faced by Baptist institutions 


APTIST schools and colleges 
will not escape the drastic 
effects of the war unscathed, but 
they are not destined to pass out of 
existence. They will come through 
the war stronger and better able to 
serve American youth than before. 
This was the sum total of opinion 
as the presidents of the 64 Acad- 
emies, Junior Colleges, Colleges, 
Theological Seminaries and Train- 
ing Schools met in Cleveland on 


By Carv W. SHAVER 


January 12 and 18 to discuss their 
participation in the New Develop- 
ment Program of the Board of 
Education and to think and plan 
ahead on mutual problems. 

The conference, held under the 
leadership of Dr. Luther Wesley 
Smith, secretary of the Board of 
Education, and Dr. Donald Faulk- 
ner, director of the Department of 


Shurtleff College 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 


THE HIGHEST STANDARDS of full liberal arts 
work are being maintained throughout the 
war period. 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES AND EMPHASES are 
being maintained. 


CONCERNED about the educational 


opportunity of their young people during 
the war period should investigate SHURTLEFF 
College. 


For full information write to 














BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


COEDUCATIONAL 

Founded in 1846 
ARNAUD C. MARTS, LLD., President 
Accelerated College 


Courses are offered in Liberal aon, 

Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Edu- 

cation, Commerce and Finance; with special 

frelon in Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Public 

Health, Bacteriology, Botany, Laboratory As- 
— Laboratory hag oer 

e- 


Art, Government Service, 
Music, Social we Public Speaking, 
Pre-Ministry. Restrict Enroliment of 1300 
Resident Students. ~a~ Physical Fitness 
Program. 
For further information write to 


The Department of Public Relations 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 











Schools, Colleges and Seminaries of 
the Board, was welcomed to Cleve- 
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land by Dr. D. R. Sharpe, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Cleveland 
Baptist Association. 

Mr. Louis W. Robey, director of 
the New Development Program, 
reported on the progress and future 
plans of the national effort in be- 
half of the schools, colleges and 
seminaries. It was pointed out that 
May 1 marks the opening of the 
active part of the plan. 


Lt. Colonel W. E. Gregory, U.S. . 


Army, discussed with the presi- 
dents of the various schools, the 
“Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram” and the relation of the 
Army’s educational plans. 

Among the other addresses of the 
two-day conference were: “Bring- 
ing Education Down to Earth” by 
Alphonse A. Medved; “The Need 
for Standards in Christian Educa- 
tional Institutions” by Dr. C. D. 
Gray, president of Bates College; 
“The Determination and Applica- 
tion of Criteria of Effectiveness to 
Baptist Academies, Colleges and 
Seminaries” by Dr. J. Hillis Miller, 
Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of New York. 

Under a special section of the 
conference given over to the sub- 
ject of the development of a long- 
range program of education, Dr. 
E. R. Caverly, a member of the 
Board of Education, discussed 
“Looking Ahead Ten Years.” Dr. 
H. E. Dana, president of Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary, pre- 
sented a paper on the “Long-range 
Plans of Theological Education”’; 
Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, head- 
master of The Peddie School, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “The Place 
of the Private Academy in Baptist 
Education.” 

Dr. J. J. Starks, president of 
Benedict College, reported on “The 
Progress of Negro Education” and 
Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of 
Morehouse College, discussed “The 
Problems of Negro Education.” 

The closing periods of the con- 
ference were given over to Dr. 
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President Brown confers with the student co-presidents, Ellen deBary of Leonia, N. J., and Tom Trout 
of Findlay, Ohio 


FOR CATALOGUE, VIEWBOOK, OR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 
KENNETH I. BROWN, President 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio 





A. B. Martin, president of Ottawa 
University, who prepared a paper 
on “The Future of the Private 
Liberal Arts College”; Dr. H. L. 
Sawyer, president of Colby Junior 
College, talked on “‘The Place of 
the Junior College in Denomina- 
tional Education.” 

Dr. E. J. Anderson, president of 
the University of Redlands, de- 
livered the closing address. 

Leading discussions of the vari- 
ous papers were: 


Dr. E. C. Herrick, president of 
Andover-Newton Theological Sem- 
inary; Dr. Barrett Lowe, president 
of Sioux Falls Junior College; Dr. 
Lloyd Pobst, president of Rio 
Grande College; Dr. J. W. Elliott, 
president of Alderson-Broaddus 
College; Dr. J. E. Huchingson, 
president of Colorado Woman’s 
College; Dr. Sanford Fleming, presi- 
dent of the Berkeley Baptist Divin- 
ity School, Dr. Roy L. Hayes, 
president of Ricker Junior College: 
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trance next Fall. 


Courses lead to standard degrees in Departments of 
THEOLOGY, CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, SACRED MUSIC, 
and also the A.B.-Th.B. degrees 


Questions will be gladly answered by President Palmer 
CITY LINE AND LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





The School of Faith Challenges 
Men of Faith 


The Eastern Baptist arse C. Hull is pastor of the First 
Theological Seminary 


offers high standards of scholarship, sound faith in doctrine, fervent practice in 
evangelism. Those who are called to Christian service, who love God and humanity, 
who are not afraid of hard work, who are willing to pay the cost of the best in training, 
and who are willing to go anywhere the Lord Jesus leads, should apply now for en- 
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Georgia Harkness, is professor of 
theology at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Coe Hayne is Publicity Secretary of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 


Baptist Church, Boulder, Col. 

Clive McGuire is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Indianapolis Baptist As- 
sociation. 

Carl W. Shaver is on the Public 
Relations Staff of the Baptist Board 
of Education. 

George T. Street is a Baptist layman 
and a business man in Chester, Pa. 


The First Lady 
hy | of China 








The photograph on the front 
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Uu PRESENT GROW- 
ING DEMAND FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


As students, these young women serve Philadelphia 
Churches and Christian Centers. As alumnae, they 
scatter into many fields of Christian endeavor. 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


Lucinda M. Johnson, Dean 
Arthur C. Baldwin, D.D., Acting President 


cover is that of the First Lady 
of China, wife of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. She is a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley College and a 
devout Christian with Methodist 
affiliation. Last November she 
arrived in the United States for 
hospital treatment for an injury 
caused by an automobile accident 
in China five years ago. During 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Dr. A. W. Beaven, president of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; 
Dr. Guy Wimmer, president of 
Shurtleff College. 

Dr. Henry E. Allen, president 
of Keuka College, Keuka Park, 
New York, was Chairman of the 
Findings Committee of the con- 
ference. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Margaret T. Applegarth is the author 
of Bound in the Bundle of Life (reviewed 
in Missions, December 1941, page 
613) and many other books, is a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Foreign Board and 
Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on the World Day of Prayer. 

Tsutomu Fukuyama is the Baptist 
pastor of the Federated Church at 
the Japanese Relocation Center, Mini- 
doka, Idaho. 

Paul Geren is a missionary in Burma. 
He was on the faculty of Judson Col- 


the Japanese attack in the Shanghai 


lege before Burma was invaded by the area her car was being driven at 
Japanese and is now serving in India. high speed through a sector under 





BETHEL INSTITUTE @ jussionany racmon 
FOUNDED IN 1871 «& Ejighty-three graduates and former students have gone out into 


foreign missionary service, three hundred into Kingdom work on the home fields, and hundreds 
are mission-minded laymen in Baptist Churches. Junior College and Seminary Courses 


1480 North Snelling Avenue 





For catalog and information address 


PRESIDENT HENRY C. WINGBLADE 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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[ RRING its 125 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist Institutions. 
Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, 
no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Of late, 
Colby men and women have been stationed in the mission fields 


of Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several 
children of missionaries are among the undergraduates. 


Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 


which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 


A liberal arts college of about 650 men and women 
Pictorial booklet on request 
JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph.D., D.D., President 
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THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Its purpose is to send forth consecrated, trained Christian leadership 





oe 


heavy fire. A tire blew out. The car 
overturned and she was thrown 
heavily to the ground. Upon com- 
pletion of treatment she will be a 
guest of President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt at the White House before re- 
turning to China. 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Why did you include such an illogical 
and unfair editorial comment on scrap 
iron from New York’s cemeteries? The 
dead are not contributing “their 
property” and the use of this metal is 
not in order that more may die but that 
you and I and millions of others in 
America and China and throughout 
the world may live to enjoy freedom, to 
order their own lives under democratic 
control, and to worship God in their 
own way. Thus to comment on scrap 
collection is highly fantastic.—Rev. 
John M. Moore, Winter Park, Fla. 

i 
Nore.—More than 1,000 tons of 


scrap iron was collected from fences 





There could be no finer testi- 
mony to the success of an insti- 
tution in the achievement of 
its purpose than a letter like 
the following: 


The First Baptist Church of 
——————— has been especiaily 
favored in the fine type of Chris- 
tian ministers who have served us. 
Our ability to secure the capable, 
well trained and devoted men who 
have occupied our pulpit over a 
long period of years is attributa- 
ble to the close relationship main- 
tained with the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. When a vacancy 
occurs we invariably look to the 
Divinity School as the best source 
of candidates for our pulpit. With- 
out exception our problems have 
always been quickly and satis- 
factorily solved. —_—_—__ 
Chairman of Pulpit Committee. 


The next Divinity School aca- 
demic year opens September 1, 
1943 
Address all inquiries to Dr. G. B. 


Ewell, Registrar, 1100 S. Goodman 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 





if 





Elmer A. Fridell Berkeley, California. 


BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


reer gee located on San Francisco Bay in one of the great 
cultural centers of the country. — Full theological curriculum. 
— Fully accredited. Unique opportunities for study of preaching 
.and church administration under direction of Professor Elmer A. 
Fridell. President: Sanprorp FLeminc, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, 








EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 
Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 


The school possesses the unusual! cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 








and posts around graves in New 
York cemeteries, enough to make 
200 anti-aircraft guns or 40,000 


machine guns.—Eb. 
= 
I have just read the article in the 
January issue regarding South America 
and the statement by the two Baptist 


Foreign Boards. Some time ago, when 
I read that the Roman Catholic Church 
was shunting its returned missionaries 
from the Far East to South America, I 
wondered if we Baptists would do the 
same. It seemed like a mighty bright 
idea. What staff would be required for 
a Baptist new field? Well, have we not 
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Through the doorway of Stott Hall on the campus of 
Franklin College the students come and go. 

The campus has always been a woods. In the old 
days the students cut the firewood for their stoves. 
Now there is central steam heating. So the botany 
classes study the trees that remained after the fire- 
wood cutting, or new trees that have grown in their 


places. 


A college is like a river; it is always the same stream 
but never the same water. The students come and go; 
they come and go but the college goes on. 

You, too, should come so that you, too, may go, 
out into life with mind enriched, body disciplined, 
and soul inspired to do, to dare, to carry your share 


of the world’s burdens, and to serve your fellow men. 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and other information write to 
President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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The Community Was 
Thoroughly Stirred 


Typ1cat of many testimonials about the value, 
public interest, and results of the Wells con- 
ferences is the following from Missouri. 


“I do not know when |} 
have seen a community so 
thoroughly stirred as ours 
has been by the Wells 
week of programs here.” 
—Rev. Ben Morris Rid- 
path, Pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Joplin, Missouri. 








He draws as 
he speaks 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Further information on request 
All engagements must be planned well in advance 
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always sent what staff we could where- 
ever we really wanted work opened? 
Always there would be a Judson found! 
And always there are even among Bap- 
tists those whose interpretation of “all 
the world” means South America as 
much as China or India or anywhere 
else. If we can carry Christ and His 
grace, freedom, love and light to one 
more field which is ready for the sow- 
ing, shall we let anything blind our 
eyes to that readiness? It seems to me 
that the claim that all our funds and 
workers should be used in the Far East 
fields is not more to be considered than 
the other thought that when the mis- 
sionary vision is enlarged, God will 
send more workers and will supply 
more funds. It has often happened. 
And vice versa, the church or the de- 
nomination that allows vision to shrink 
for a while and too carefully counts 
funds and workers at the expense of 
good, strong, old-fashioned faith soon 
has less funds and fewer workers. God 
always honors large ventures in the 
name of Christ. In the Far East we can 
“build again on foundations already 
laid. We have built up a wealth of good 
will . . . churches, schools and hospi- 
tals . . .” Thank God we began! Shall 
we not now begin to lay more founda- 
tions south as well as east, and build 
more good will, churches, schools and 
hospitals? To me as one reader of Mis- 
sIons it seemed as if the committee was 
a little weak in its treatment of the 
eight questions raised at the study 
conferences reported by Dr. Wilson. 
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The point is not whether Baptists 
ought to enlarge their work or remain 
static or recede, but rather whether 
Baptists may help Christ build His 
church and enlarge His Kingdom. 
There is one other point. Baptists often 
claim that through Roger Williams a 
movement was started that has defi- 
nitely helped to make the United States 
a bulwark for religious liberty. Cannot 
the same happen in Latin America? If 
it can, then are we not obligated to see 
that it has an opportunity?—Rev. Le- 
Roy V. Cleveland, South Newfane, Vt. 
1] 

The San José Baptist Association 
of California instructed me to send 
you the following resolution: 


WHEREAS a study of missionary 
history points to the fact that 
some of our richest fields of mis- 
sionary work have been opened in 
just such times of stress and tur- 
moil as this through which we are 
now passing; 

Waereas the increased giving 
of our Baptist churches to world 
wide missions indicates that we 
are ready to move out along new 
lines of missionary endeavor; 
therefore be it 

Resotvep that the San José 
Baptist Association respectfully 
urges the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention to recommend to our home 
and foreign mission boards that 
they seriously consider opening a 
new field of Northern Baptist mis- 
sions either in Central or South 
America or in some other area 
which proves accessible, and that 
we challenge the entire denomina- 
tion to enter this new field of serv- 
ice as rapidly as possible. 


This Association is backing its words 
with its actions as evidenced by the 
40% increase in missionary giving as 
compared with the previous year.— 
Rev. Gerald B. Christian, Chairman of 
Resolutions Committee, San José, Cal. 

= 

Sometimes you hit the spot and 
often you make a bull’s-eye by telling 
the whole truth as you did in your 
editorial, “Shall Baptists Recognize 
Roman Catholic Priority in Latin 
America?” More power to you. It has 
disturbed me not a little to note the 
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The Power of Prayer 


Cartoon NuMBER 97 By CHartes A. WELLS 


HE war is bringing forward facts about prayer which the 
unbeliever finds it impossible to refute and the cynic unable 
to ridicule. When men are in desperate need of extra strength 
and endurance they discover that need supplied through prayer. 


The world will not soon forget the story of the three men on a 


raft who for 34 days were lost in the vast expanse of the Pacific 


Ocean. Daily they held a prayermeeting. Captain Edward 
Rickenbacker, in his story over the radio and in his published 
article, spoke reverently of prayer that gave strength and hope 
to himself and his companions when they were lost at sea. There 
are many stories still to come out of the war that testify to the 
enduring power of prayer. 

Yet many of us who have never been on a raft adrift on the 
sea, or who are destined never to face the dangers of a battle- 
front, are nevertheless lost, floundering on waves of futility, 
unable to overcome perils that threaten character and soul, 
because we do not pray. 

We are learning that prayer not only changes things; if also 
changes us. With its power we can surmount defeat, overcome 
weakness, and achieve things that are beyond the reach of men 
without God.—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT- 
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TO HELP WIN THE WAR 
HEVKA COLLEGE, BAPTIST 
WOMEN'S COLLEGE LOCATED 
AT KEUKA PARK, NEW 
YORK, !N COOPERATION 
WITH THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT /S OFFERING 
A PROGRAM OF NURSE'S 
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REGULAR COLLEGE WORK. 
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THEIR SERVICES 
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MANY OUTSTANDING 
GRADUATES ARE THREE 
WHO HAVE BEEN iv THE 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF 

THE UNITED STATES. 

SHAW, A BAPTIST COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES LOCATED 

AT RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA, 
13 NOW IN ITS 7BETH YEAR 








persistent and continuous and enlarg- 
ing publicity the Roman Catholic 
Church has recently secured in the 
secular press.— President Henry T. Mc- 
Donald, Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
SS 

Your treatment of the Roman Cath- 
olic-South America-Protestant ques- 
tion and the attitude you have taken 
are in general admirable. Moreover, 
Mr. Howard’s article, “A People in 
Need of Spiritual Anchorage,”’ is a fine 
example of that sort of presentation, 
dispassionate and reasonable. I wish 
Roman Catholics and the hierarchy 
could read it. They might disagree with 
some of the facts cited, but they could 


not criticize its spirit. I have been much 
concerned over this issue because of 
my interest in the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Such an issue 
would have had quite different treat- 
ment at some previous junctures in our 
history. Nevertheless, I disagree with 
Missions to a degree, since I think 
that the decision of our two Baptist 
Foreign Mission Boards not to open a 
field in South America is wholly wise.— 
Rev. R. A. Ashworth, Yonkers, N. Y. 
i) 

I notice in Missions a statement 
quoted from Dr. Everett Gill to the 
effect that there is no evangelical wit- 
ness to Christ in Venezuela, Ecuador 
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and the three Guianas. If you refer to 
The Evangelical Handbook of Latin 
America, 1939 edition, you will find the 
facts relative to the situation in each 
of the South American countries. In 
Venezuela there are 17 or 18 evangelical 
missions, churches and associations 
with 120 missionaries attached thereto. 
In Ecuador there are five missions and 
two Bible Societies at work with 53 
missionaries. British Guiana is well oc- 
cupied with quite sufficient societies, 
although they all would need strength- 
ening. There are probably 70 mission- 
aries there. In French Guiana work is 
being carried on by the Brethren and 
the Salvation Army. In Dutch Guiana 
a large work is conducted by the 
Moravian Brethren from Holland with 
40 missionaries. Hence it is scarcely 
correct to state that there is no evan- 
gelical witness in these areas!—Rev. 


Alexander McLeish, London, England. 
1] 


Your “Editorial Comment” brings 
home some important facts about the 
subtle way in which governmental 
agencies have “unwittingly” played 
into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The comments in January 
Missions seem to be fearless and 
straightforward in view of the tendency 
of the ill-informed to decry such state- 
ments as “unpatriotic” or “religious 
prejudice.” I am glad that you have 
the wisdom and insight to discover 
these vicious trends and the courage to 
“prophesy against” them.—Rev. Glenn 
G. Knight, Douglas, Wyo. 

= 

I am fascinated by good faces and I 
am interested in knowing something 
about the man whose picture appears 
on the cover of the January issue.— 
Rev. G. H. Wood, Kennett Square, Pa. 

= 

Is not the January cover picture a 
picture of the late Dr. Howard B. 
Grose? I looked through the magazine 
to see if my thought was right, but 
could find no reference. If not taking 
too much of your time, please let me 
know. I have been a reader of Missions 
since 1910.—M. Luella Dodge, Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 


Norr.—The picture on the Jan- 
uary cover is not that of Dr. Grose, 
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and the photographer prefers not 
to disclose the identity of either the 
kindly old man or the adorable 
baby.—Eb. 

i] 


Have you any thought of reproduc- 
ing in some form the picture on the 
January cover? It’s the best kind of a 
cheer-up picture I ever saw. A friend 
looking at it said, “I can almost hear 
that baby laugh.” — Margaret E. Tyler, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


After reading the fine article on the 
Japanese camps, I must send copies to 
Japanese friends. I have been a sub- 
scriber and reader of Missions for 
more than 50 years. It grows better 
with every issue. I have no “rocks” to 
throw; only “roses.”—Mrs. Robert 
Bruce Smith, Springfield, Ohio. 


You cannot know how much courage 
you are giving some of us through Mis- 
sions’ perfectly grand editorial stand 
in the world mess. More power to you! 
—Rev. Franklin D. Elmer, Jr., Lock- 
port, N. Y. : 

=) 

I am delighted with Missions. A 
scholarly professor in the San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary (Episcopal) 
ranks it first in its field. Praise the 
Lord and pass the subscription plate! 
—Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, Berkeley, Cal. 


The Highest Monthly 
Gain in Ten Years 


January holds the record of hav- 
ing produced the largest monthly 
subscription gain in the 10 years 
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EVERY CHURCH PAYING ITS SHARE OF ITS PASTOR'S DUES 
IN THE RETIRING PENSION FUND BY CHRISTMAS, 1943 
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Wise Baptist churches have the key 
To justice for the ministry .. . 
Their pastors get a guarantee 

Of M & M Security 


Ashbrook, Executive Director. 





For complete information concerning Retiring Pension Fund Membership 
write to The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. M. Forest 








since the uptrend began in the 
spring of 1933. 

Subscriptions totalled 4,935 as 
compared with 4,210 in January, 
1942, a net gain of 725 for the 
month. Previous high record was 
the gain of 455 in January, 1934. 
The score now stands at 111 
months of gain and only 6 months 
of loss throughout this long period. 


With the approach of the sum- 
mer season the subscription trend 
of most magazines is normally on a 
diminishing monthly scale. Never- 
theless, each of the remaining 
months of the current year can 
record its proportionate subscrip- 
tion gain if Club Managers, past- 
ors and subscribers continue their 
loyalty and cooperation. 


Does Your Subscription EXPIRE This Month? 





If so, please fill out the expiration reminder that 
was. enclosed with this issue, or fill out the coupon 
below, detach and mail with your remittance to 
MISSIONS, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 





subscription beginning-with the 


MISSIONS = 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
I enclose $1.00 (Club Subscription Rate) for which please renew my 


Issue. 
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AGAIN 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
RIDE ACROSS EUROPE 


A modern conception of the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse. It is not strictly accurate in 
that all four horses are of the same color 


Courtesy of The Nattonai 
Tuberculosts Assoctation 


ABOVE: A long, weary line of hungry refugees, driven out of their 
homes by invading armies, plodding along a road in Poland to some 
unknown destination. Most of them will die of undernourishment 


ABOVE 


Refugees from Belgium who suc- 
ceeded in getting into France {at 
that time the unoccupied portion} 
receiving emergency food rations at 
a Red Cross feeding station at a 
French railroad station 


LEFT 


A crowd of bungry Norwegians 
gathered around a truck that has 
brought a load of apples to the 
market place in Oslo. It is all that 
they were to have to eat for that 
particular day. This picture was 
smuggled out of Norway and re- 
leased by the Norwegian Legation 
in Washington 


Photos by Acme 
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Pangs of Conscience in High Places 


WO years ago Missions was severely 
| criticized in England and America for 
| supporting Mr. Herbert Hoover’s plan 
to feed the starving mothers and chil- 
= dren in Belgium, Holland, France, Po- 
land, and Norway which had been invaded and 
occupied by Germany. They could have been 
fed without giving aid to Germany as is now 
demonstrated in saving the starving Greeks. 
Against the disapproval of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill and the incredible 
opposition of bishops, seminary professors, and 
preachers of prestige, nothing was done. 

The Federal Council of Churches tried to up- 
hold humanitarianism without sanctioning the 
Hoover plan. Its resolution saved no child in 
Belgium from starvation. The Delaware Con- 
ference on the Bases of a Just Peace, unable to 
agree on “remedial measures to be urged on the 
British and American governments,” likewise 
evaded the issue and merely requested the 
Federal Council to “continue its explorations.” 
Such continued explorations saved no mother in 
Norway where the Norwegian Ambassador re- 
cently reported, “Hardly a herring is left.” 
Most Baptists who attended the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention at Wichita deplored the unfor- 
tunate debate which led the Convention to reject 
support of the Hoover plan as proposed by the 
Resolutions Committee. An adopted substitute 
asked “the government to consider plans.” It 
will never be known how many mothers and 
children died in Europe who might have been 
saved had the Hoover plan not been opposed by 
both church and state. “Such was the moral and 





spiritual leadership of the church,” says a vig- 
orous January editorial in The Reformed Church 
Messenger. “We left them to starve.” 

But pangs of conscience proved too strong. 
The feeble moans of starving children were 
louder than the crashing tumult of war. Today 
we realize that Mr. Hoover was right. “‘ Promises 
of food after the war,” said he, “‘are of no avail 
to people in cemeteries.”” Modifying its previous 
position, the Federal Council now urges immedi- 
ate relief. The proposal (quotations follow) makes 
strange reading in contrast to the previous 
position. 

The plight of these people weighs especially upon 
the conscience of Christians. . . . Unless such necessi- 
ties are made available, a very considerable propor- 
tion may perish before the war ends. . . . The peril 
threatening them must be faced and measures taken 
to save them. . . . We believe the American people 
will wish to have this done. 


Thus the Federal Council confirms what was 
said two years ago by Mr. Hoover, by Missions, 
and by the Baptist World Relief Committee. 

The lesson is plain. A church unreservedly 
supporting the humanitarian principle of Him 
who said, “I was hungry and ye gave me to eat,” 
stands on unshakable ground. A church evading 
or circumscribing such an issue gets into trouble. 
“This war will be a failure and the peace will be 
a failure,” said a former U.S. Senator, “if we do 
not provide food for every innocent baby re- 
gardless of nationality.” 

Some church leaders of America should have 
said that two years ago instead of waiting for 
a retired politician to say it now. 
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THIS IS INDEED A GLOBAL WAR FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Map showing how units of the United States armed forces are stationed in 65 places outside the limits of continental 
United States. The number and locations are not official but are based on information compiled from various sources. 
The map is reproduced by permission of the War Department and the courtesy of The New York Times 


1. Ireland 14. Sudan 27. New Hebrides 40. Nicaragua 53. Antigua 

2. England 15. Eritrea 28. New Caledonia 41. Costa Rica 54. Virgin Islands 
3. Morocco 16. Egypt 29. New Zealand 42. Canal Zone 55. Puerto Rico 
4. Algeria 17. Palestine 30. Fiji 43. Galapagos 56. Haiti 

5. Tunisia 18. Syria 31. Samoa 44, Ecuador 57. Jamaica 

6. Freetown 19. Iraq 32. Canton Island 45. Aruba 58. Cuba 

7. Liberia 20. Iran 33. Palmyra Island 46. Curacao 59. Bahamas 

8. Gold Coast 21. India 34. Johnston Island 47. Trinidad 60. Bermuda 

9. Nigeria 22. China 35. Hawaii 48. Venezuela 61. Canada 
10. Gabon 23. Philippines 36. Midway 49. British Guiana 62. Newfoundland 
11. French Africa 24. Australia 37. Aleutians 50. Surinam 63. Labrador 
12. Belgian Congo 25. New Guinea 38. Alaska 51. Brazil 64. Greenland 

13. Chad 26. Solomon Islands 39. Guatemala 52. St. Lucia 65. Iceland 


American Manhood in 65 Foreign 
Lands and Its Meaning for Missions 


O RAPID has been America’s participation in the 
war that today, only one year and three months 
after Pearl Harbor, more than 1,000,000 American 
soldiers are scattered in more than 60 foreign lands 
across the earth, as shown by the above map. From 
the jungles of the Solomon Islands to the icy wastes 
of Greenland, from the torrid desert sands of Africa 
to the fog saturated coast of Newfoundland, these 
men from a million homes in the United States, and 


from thousands of Baptist churches are participating 
in a “global war.” To accentuate the meaning of that 
phrase, the reader who has a globe at home might 
stick a pin at every spot located on the map. It is 
likely that Americans are also at other places, for 
censorship reasons not indicated on the map. 

This global scattering of America’s young manhood 
has terrific implications for the foreign mission enter- 
prise. In many of these areas the Christian church has 
stationed missionaries, built schools, hospitals and 
churches, and has been developing the world fellow- 
ship of Christianity. When these young men return 
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home, what impression will they have of this enter- 
prise which also is “global” in scope and character? 

Some, because they do not come in contact with 
missionary work or because their mental and spiritual 
outlooks on life do not enable them to comprehend its 
significance and purpose, will gain no impression. 
Others will return critical and hostile. A third group 
will come home with enhanced ideas as to the place 
and importance of the foreign missionary, his long 
and honorable record in developing international 
good will, in breaking down walls of prejudice and 
misunderstanding, and in offering the one and only 
program for an enduring world peace. 

The vast army of American youth thus confronts 
the Christian church in America with a three-fold 
task of major proportions. When these men return, 
the first group must be educated to relate their inter- 
national background and experience into the world 
program of Christianity. The second group must be 
dealt with intelligently and sympathetically so that 
their hostility may be removed and a proper under- 
standing put in its place. The third group will likely 
have an abundance of new ideas as to methods, poli- 
cies, and programs that church leaders must take 
into account in tomorrow’s missionary reconstruc- 
tion. They must be cultivated and enlisted as no 
group of laymen has been cultivated heretofore. 


Church Union in Japan 
Is Now Absolute and Complete 


HE Japanese Government has finally achieved 
absolute church union in Japan. According to an 
announcement over the Tokyo radio, all Protestant 
denominations as such have been dissolved. All are 
now included in a single united church. 
When the merger of Protestant denominations was 


undertaken in the summer of 1941 (See Missions, . 


September, 1941, page 491), the American Episcopal 
Church did not enter the merger and when the new 
union plan called for the elimination of “foreign” 
control, it summoned its American bishops home. 
The Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board like- 
wise summoned its missionaries home, declaring that 
“the Board is not going into any form of church 
union, organic or otherwise, in Japan or anywhere 
else on earth.”” Both actions have been of no avail. 
The Tokyo radio announcer stated that the final un- 
ion included the Episcopal churches, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., and the Japan Bible Society. Either 
voluntarily or under compulsion, all Japanese Baptist 
churches have been included. Thus Christianity in 
Japan is represented by only two divisions, Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. All officers and lead- 
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ers of the United church are Japanese. This would 
have happened regardless of church union because of 
the recent repatriation of practically all foreigners. 
Apparently the plan of continuing the separate de- 
nominations as “branches” of the united church has 
been abandoned. The government spokesman says, 
“The 11 blocs consisting of 34 denominations which 
continued to function since 1941 are dissolved.” 

How Christianity will fare in Japan under this 
rigid government-controlled uniformity during the 
years of the war, and what will be its relationship to 
Christianity in other lands after the war will likely 
prove to be one of the interesting chapters in modern 
church history. One encouraging fact must not be 
overlooked. The new united church is not to be called 
“The Japanese Christian Church,” but is to be 
“The Church of Christ in Japan,” thus recognizing 
the ecumenical character of Christianity. 


Rumania and its Orthodox Church 
Repudiate One of the ‘‘ Four Freedoms’’ 


HE Baptists in Rumania are again in serious 

trouble with their government. According to 
Religious News Service, all religious communities, free 
church bodies and sects have been dissolved and their 
property confiscated or nationalized. The decree was 
issued for the alleged reason that the continued exist- 
ence of free church bodies endangers national unity. 
A Baptist German language paper, known as T'aufer 
Bote, had given no indication of impending trouble. 
In one of its recent issues it commented on visits by 
German soldiers to Baptist meetings. Apparently, 
therefore, the latest suppression is not instigated by 
nazi domination of Rumania, but is sponsored by the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church which thus again vio- 
lates the principles of ecumenical freedom adopted in 
1987 at the Oxford World Conference on Church and 
State, to which the Rumanian Orthodox Church had 
sent delegates. Once again the results of the historic 
interview which Dr. George W. Truett, Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke, and the Editor of Misstons had with 
the Rumanian Chief Inspector of Cults in Bucharest 
in the summer of 1937 are nullified. (See Missions, 
December, 1937, page 590.) In 1988 a similar decree 
was issued which would have dissolved the entire 
Baptist movement in Rumania. But a world Baptist 
protest from the headquarters of the Baptist World 
Alliance in London and supported from Washington 


' by the Northern and Southern Baptist Committee on 


Public Relations, resulted in a cancellation. With 
Rumania at war, any Baptist protest now will be 
futile. One of the “four freedoms,” relating to reli- 
gious liberty, is sorely needed in Rumania. 





army officers, missiona- 
ries, and Karen nurses 
wades through the 
Chaungyi River 
in Burma 
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NOTE.—This is the thrilling 
sequel to “‘Ashes and Glory 
at Pyinmana,”’ by Mr. Geren, 
which appeared in MISSIONS 
last October, pages 466-469. 


General Stillwell’s party of 


Just to Be Alive 








Many times the party marched 
along in this fashion be- 


impassable 





Photo dy Harris & Ewing 


Surpasses All Other Facts 


Dysentery and malaria, sunstroke, vermin-infested huts, bloody 
bites by leeches, heavy monsoon rains, soaked blankets, and 
Japanese air raid bombs—all conspired against the escape of 
Baptist missionaries, Karen nurses, and army officers on the 
long and arduous trek over the mountains from Burma to India 


T IS not a very heartening tale that I have to 
tell in this narrative. Just to be alive sur- 
passes all other facts and experiences, yet even 
that joy is dimmed by the knowledge of the 
thousands of British tommies, Indian sepoys, 
Chinese soldiers, and Japanese who are left 
behind forever in Burma. 
When I joined the Seagrave Mobile Hospital 
Unit it was expected that I would be only an 


By PAUL GEREN 


ambulance driver. Almost immediately I be- 
came operating room orderly, liaison officer, 
secretary, and general handy man with the 
Chinese Expeditionary Army in Burma. Our 
hospital unit was their surgical service, the only 
surgery on western standards available for 
40,000 Chinese soldiers. You have learned from 


cause the dense jungle 
on both sides of 


the river was 
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Pearl Buck of operations performed in China 
without any anesthetic. This army had to go 
into battle with surgical prospects of that sort. 
We were joined later by an American Army 
doctor and eight of the noblest fellows I’ve ever 
met, member of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, 
British pacifists doing this as their war service. 
Let no one malign the real pacifist! I cannot 
praise the heroism and genuine religion of these 
eight men in high enough terms. 

Chinese soldiers are good and bad, just as 
good and as bad as any others. One reason they 
have been able to resist the Japanese so long is 
their ability to have a good time as they go 
along, day by day. Every town along their line 
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of march in Burma was festive with garlands, 
decorations, and felicitations, one of which near 
Lashio read, “‘Welcome to our Chinese gallant 
soldiers.”” Every morning when dawn began to 
light the hills they were marching double quick 
in circles and singing at the top of their voices. 
At the close of a day’s march I have seen a few 
soldiers enter a Shan villager’s bamboo hut, 
harangue endlessly with the Shan occupant, 
each in his own tongue, and finally emerge carry- 
ing a squawking chicken which had until re- 
cently made his home with the Shan. They 
would then invite me to the feast which began 
with the execution of the fowl, conducted with 
the greatest possible amount of noise, and 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


Where rivers were navigable the Stillwell party improvised bamboo rafts. Here a Chinese soldier and a Karen nurse 
are thatching a roof on a raft to protect its occupants against the blazing tropical sun. The bamboo construction 
accounts for Mr. Garen’s reference on page 146 to soaked blankets 
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ended with a stew into which all the chicken but 
the feathers and an internal organ or so had 
entered. On occasions they would come and 
make speeches of appreciation and extravagant 
praise to the nurses and me. I would reply with 
something that seemed none the less enjoyed 
for not being understood, and we would close by 
singing to each other— they, Chinese war 
songs, the nurses and I, hymns. I discovered an 
occasional Christian among them, invariably 
with a New Testament in his pocket, and always 
felt a special kinship for him. As a rule Chinese 
Headquarters in a town would be in the local 
mission church or school. On one wall would be 
Mary, Joseph and the Christ Child fleeing into 
Egypt, and on the other a host of Chinese 
characters and maps. When the nurses in Dr. 
Seagrave’s unit held their song and prayer 
service wherever the night found them, the sol- 
diers were respectful and often interested. 
What followed our assignment has been so 
weird that I have difficulty persuading myself 
it belongs to my life at all. We rolled down in 
trucks camouflaged with branches off trees. 
We were no sooner on the plain with five months 
of the dry season and swimming with dust than 
the camouflage was burned crisp. When we 
stopped at Pyawbwe for orders to move toward 
the front, a cow meditatively chewed the last 
sad leaf from my truck. When the fighting had 
moved to Yedashe, the members of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit and I would go to the front, 
fill our trucks with the wounded, bring them to 
Dr. Seagrave and nurses for surgery, and later 
evacuate them to a base hospital farther back. 
To the operating theater the casualties rolled in, 
trucks filled with bleeding, groaning men, their 
uniforms sodden with blood and stench. To me, 
all terror is made more terrible by the night. 
Sirens, bombs, shell fire, the agony of wounded 
men — these things can be endured in the light. 
In the night I felt that a legion of spirits of the 
dark were at work with sirens, bombs, and shell 
fire. Men awaiting surgery filled the yard and 
theater so that it was difficult to go to and from 
it for the press. I never cease to marvel at the 
magnificent stamina and skill of Dr. Seagrave, 
doing what must be the most intense of man’s 
work for hour on hour. Whenever Japanese 
planes sailed over and bombed us, we ran for 
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the ditch, the last of us reaching it after the 
swish of the descending bombs could be heard. 
This bombing continued unabated day after 
day. When we retreated from Pyinmana, hardly 
two bricks of that place were left standing to- 
gether. There was no getting through the streets 
for the tangle of wire and débris. Whereas the 
earlier bombings lighted great fires which 
rolled toward our scene of operation and lighted 
the sky night after night with an eerie glow, the 
last bombs I saw fall on Pyinmana only rolled up 
great clouds of ashes and dust. There was 
nothing left to destroy in the wretched town. 
All the days for a month were like this with an 
occasional respite for sleep. The nurses were 
magnificent, working beyond exhaustion, yet 
constantly breaking into the strains of a hymn 
to show how far they were from defeat. An 
operating theater has all the despair of war and 
none of its glory, but for its opportunities of use- 
fulness I have never seen such a place as ours. 
If a man had hands and could administer a 





Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave, two Karen nurses and an army 

officer observing the recovery from ether of a Chinese 

soldier whose leg has been amputated. Note the 
bandaged stump in the right lower corner 
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drink of water, all his day could be spent in the 
relief of suffering. In that burning, waterless 
month, I learned a new reverence for water. 
One must boil the disease-laden waters of the 
tropics before drinking, and he does, except in 
those maddening moments of thirst — several 
of them for us, scores of them for the fighting 
men — when a man drinks anything he can find 
in the bottom of a jar from a native hut. In a 
temperature 130 degrees in the sun the men who 
lay above our operating tables dried for water. 
The Chinese word for it is forever a part of my 
knowledge. If I had any ray of joy during those 
grim days it came in being able to give a cup of 
water to such men. Christ’s words concerning a 
cup of water were in my mind, and I silently 
wished this water offered in His name. 

Every venture onto the road with our trucks 
was beset with the peril of bombing from the air 
by day, or of attack by Burmese traitors in 
Japanese service by night. These latter were 
few, but vicious in a fashion that offends even 
the bare remnant of principle left among two 
groups at war. These Burmese “5th columnists” 
set on defenseless Indian refugees, on Karen 
minorities, on Europeans, on Chinese, and 
finally on fellow Burmans. As for the peril by 
day, in spite of our ingenious camouflage and a 
watcher riding atop each. truck, one of our 
trucks was bombed, the driver escaping. While 
traveling peacefully along a stretch of road I 
supposed safe, I looked up to see two Japanese 
fighter planes settling down into position for 
bombing. Just as I realized my helplessness they 
changed course. Probably the red cross painted 
on the ambulance truck accounted for this. 

On the subject of Japanese atrocities or ab- 
sence thereof the only thing I know for certain 
is that this same sudden change of apparent in- 
tention to bomb occurred several times in the 
experience of our trucks showing the red cross. 
Hospital ships on the Irrawaddy River were 
never bombed as were other ships. Moreover, a 
hospital ship at Katha was warned by a leaflet 
dropped from a Japanese plane to move in order 
to escape a large-scale bombing of the town. 

I have said that the Chinese are hospitable 
and genial. They are also brave and capable of 
unimaginable suffering; but they seem singu- 
larly callous where the suffering of a fellow is 
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concerned. I have seen the well stand by smok- 
ing while the wounded cried for water, the lame 
denied stretchers by Chinese bearers if they 
could move their bodies by any other means, 
however excruciatingly painful. My comrades 
explained this on several grounds: one, that as 
long as Europeans are about, the Oriental leaves 
everything in their hands; another, that if a 
Chinese does anything for a sick man, he thereby 
accepts responsibility until the sick one is com- 
pletely restored. I recall that the Good Samari- 
tan saw his beneficiary through to the end, 
leaving money with the innkeeper. We lived 
these days in constant uneasiness because the 
Chinese treated us with the same lack of con- 
cern that they treated one another and them- 
selves. One of our ambulance trucks was. allowed 
to go straight through the Chinese lines one 
night and was riddled with artillery cross-fire 
from the Japanese. The Japanese were con- 
stantly employing encircling tactics, and we 
thought our Chinese allies were not so careful as 
they might have been to apprise us of the posi- 
tion. But again, they often left this company or 
that of their own men encircled to get out as 
best they could. It was simply that we did not 
want the disregard which they had for their own 
lives projected to ours. This is an interesting 
moral problem: a case in which the neighbor 
feels that your loving him as you love yourself 
isn’t loving him enough. At any rate, we moved 
eight times during the Japanese advance, some- 
times on a ridiculously few minutes’ notice, and 
every time with the knowledge that the Japa- 
nese were closing in on us. 

I cannot write in detail of our 25 days of 
escape from Burma. Upon our arrival at civiliza- 
tion we heard the news of our escape broadcast 
by the London radio. Perhaps you had mention 
of “‘doctors and nurses” in the party of 104 led 
out by General Stilwell, American Commander 
of Chinese forces in Burma. We were they, Dr. 
Seagrave, 15 valiant Kachin and Karen nurses, 
six members of Friends’ Ambulance Unit and I. 

We started out across a tract of semi-desert 
land, full of scrubby trees which gave promise of 
shade only to provide none. We tried this in our 
trucks, pushing our way along dusty bullock 
cart trails. When a truck broke down, it was 
abandoned and demolished. I regretfully left 
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my beloved old Chevrolet truck stranded in a 
river which proved too deep for fording. One by 
one trucks were abandoned, then the jeeps, as 
what was never a road became less respectable 
than a path. When the last vehicle was aban- 
doned, every man among us had to tear himself 
away from all his possessions, except the cloth- 
ing he wore, a blanket for sleeping, and whatever 
small treasures he could carry in his pockets, 
saving his carrying capacity for food and weap- 
ons which assumed a value above all other 
things in view of the march ahead of us. Silver 
money and paper money were discarded as too 
burdensome. I discarded what I had not already 
lost in Rangoon and Namkham, leaving me 
with practically nothing of what I brought 
from America or had bought since. Except for 
my Harvard notes and teaching notes this was 
not an irreplaceable loss. One feels he is wealthy 
beyond all estimate if he still has his life and his 
health. 

As we left the scene of the abandonment, a 
Burman marched his wife out and loaded her 
with our shaving kits, clothing, bed rolls, ete. 
and marched her off, not bothering to strain 
himself with a load. Strangely enough he didn’t 
take Professor Parson’s 500-page Patterns of 
Social Action I had been lugging around! 

Our trek began while we were still on the 
plain under a blazing sun, at the end of a 48 
hour period which had niggardly yielded us 
only four hours’ sleep amidst day and night 
driving. Every muscle, every fibre in me cried 
out to be relieved, to give up, to fall down in the 
dust. But the mind kept repeating that there 
was no time to lose, that to quit for a moment 
was to be lost, and somehow the spirit made the 
body produce the requisite effort to plod on. 
Three American officers had heat stroke the 
first day. After four days’ marching on the plain 
with one meal and tea each day, we took to the 
Uyu River on rafts made partly with our own 
hands. On these we traveled three days and two 
nights, now breaking the rafts on the shallow 
places, now finding ourselves in a spot so deep 
as to render us useless with our pushing poles. 
When we were not on watch in the night, we 
slept on blankets which were literally afloat in 
the water which flowed between the bamboo 
poles of the raft. 
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On our second day on the river a plane 
dropped us food along a sand bar. To see bis- 
cuits coming out of a bomb rack was one of the 
high moments of my life. After this we had two 
meals each day. Next we took to the hills. Every 
time my aching legs pulled up a steep ascent, 
I heartily nominated for somebody’s depart- 
ment of under-statement that euphemizer who 
named these 7,000-foot peaks “hills.” The mon- 
soon rains broke on us, catching us without 
shelter most of the time, and substituting cold 
and wet for the hot and dry agonies of the week 
before, as if discomfort wished to show how ver- 
satile she is. We awoke several mornings on the 
mountains to find clots of blood on our bodies 
and clothing with great, fat leeches fastened to 
us. Two nights we slept in the villages of the 
friendly Nagas who people the mountains on 
the India side, but with fleas and lice for our 
bedfellows as the price for protection against 
the rain. Seven days of walking brought us 
across the mountains to the roadhead. In the 
convoy of trucks which took refugees and 
soldiers from our party and other parties a 
day’s journey from the roadhead to the railroad, 
20 persons, mostly older Indians, died. Six 
others died on the station platform. 

To finish this journey, the train which brought 
us here had a head-on collision and stood in one 
spot for 22 hours, reeking as an Indian train only 
can reek with scores of cases of dysentery. We 
have set up in this beautiful town on the Brah- 
maputra River, intercepting a part of the flood 
of soldiers and evacuees in the cruel clutch of 
dysentery and malaria. How those twin devils 
have ravaged the people from Burma! 

In the spirit of Francis Chisholm of The Keys 
to the Kingdom, if a defeated man has God, he 
still has everything. Many of the buildings of 
the American Baptist Mission are gone. Its 
missionaries are all alive so far as I know. The 
native Christians are gathered in small com- 
munities in the jungle. But what is the real es- 
sence of the missionary work in Burma is built 
in the hearts of men, beyond the reach of bombs, 
war, and whatever persecutions may lie ahead 
for Christians in Burma. Some day, please God, 
the missionaries will rejoin the Christian com- 
munity in Burma to resume work together for 
the Kingdom of God. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


What travel is like in China 
under present conditions is vividly 
revealed in the experience of Ste- 
phen Goddard on his way from 
North India to West China. The 
trip required a month during which 
he traveled 30 miles on the back 
seat of a bicycle, stood for many 
hours in crowded buses, sat for two 
days in a low seat built behind the 
driver’s seat on a truck, spent one 
day on a crowded train, eight days 
on foot, trekking across high moun- 
tains, and the balance of the trip 
on a Chinese river boat through the 
gorges of the Yangtze River. Even- 
tually he arrived in Chengtu for 
service at the West China Union 
University. 


ees 


Missionary W. S. Dunn of 
Balasore, India, is at work on a 
training course for lay preachers. 
One of the problems is to produce 
necessary Christian literature for 
those not able to read English. 
Some essential books have not 
been translated into either the 
Bengali or the Oriya language. 
Notes and helps which Mr. Dunn 
prepares are first translated into 
the Bengali and Oriya languages 
and then mimeographed. The en- 
tire Bible is available in both lan- 
guages. Some practical work is re- 
quired in connection with this 
course of study. With this training 
and supplementary Bible School 
training later for some of the young 
men, it is hoped to develop effi- 
cient Christian lay workers in areas 
where they are urgently needed. 


On January 15, 1943, Miss Ada 
P. Stearns, formerly a missionary 
of the Woman’s Board at Midna- 
pore, Bengal, India, became Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Board in 
charge of literature. Besides her 
A.B. degree from Wheaton College 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


Ada P. Stearns 


she has a master’s degree in Eng- 
lish Literature from the University 
of Wisconsin and her M.R.E. de- 
gree from the Woman’s Baptist 
Training School, Louisville, Ky., 
with summer school work at Teach- 
ers College and Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Miss Stearns 
has made practical all this study 
with several years of teaching ex- 
perience in this country and in 
Bengal-Orissa where she joined the 
staff of the Baptist Girls’ High 
School at Midnapore, in 1980, and 
served until 1936. Unable to return 
to the field after furlough, she be- 
came assistant to the minister at 
the Fountain Street Baptist Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. A year ago 
she was made General Secretary of 
the Y.W.C.A. of Rochester, Minn. 
Her interest in foreign missions 
never waned, however, and the 
Woman’s Board is happy to have 
her again associated in the work. 





This year’s enrolment at 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (see 
advertisement on page 134) repre- 
sents 12 states—Texas, California, 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana (of course), as well as 
District of Columbia. Only eight 
students in the entire student en- 
rolment do not list church relation- 
ships. All the rest acknowledge 
church affiliations in 12 different 
denominations with Baptists and 
Methodists leading. Included in the 
denominations are the Christian 
Scientists and the Roman Catholics 
as well as the larger Protestant 
groups. 
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In spite of heavy traffic, train 
delays and travel congestion in the 
United States, travel conditions are 
far worse in India, according to a 
report from Rev. Philip S. Curtis 
of Donakonda. “Last month we 
had only one train a day each 
way,” Mr. Curtis reported, “and 
no trains at night. Moreover, we 
are allowed only three gallons of 
gasoline a month. Buses are crowded 
and slow because they operate by 
gas made from charcoal. One eve- 
ning on a trip, I was packed inside 
a bus while my field evangelist was 
perched on top, among cans of 
kerosene.” 


An epidemic of cholera in 28 
villages on the Donakonda field of 
South India caused a mortality 
among its victims of more than 
50%, according to a report from 
Rev. Philip S. Curtis. “In one vil- 
lage over 50 Christians died,”’ he 
writes, and “in another village 12 
people died in a single day. No one 
buried the dead and the bodies were 
thrown into a field, a prey to dogs, 
jackals and vultures.” 
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Son of Italy ahd 


Builder of America 


By 


CoE HAYNE 
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Dr. Antonio Mangano and the congregation at his farewell service in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For nearly 40 years Dr. Antonio Mangano, who came to the United 
States as an immigrant boy only nine years of age, has rendered 
distinguished home mission service among Italian speaking people 


BOUT 40 years ago a middle-aged Italian 
waiting for some repair work in a shoe- 
maker’s shop in Brooklyn overheard the pro- 
prietor refuse to accept a Bible offered to him 
by a colporter of the Brooklyn City Mission 
Society. The Italian could not read or write but 
asked for the Bible, saying that he had a son 
who could read. As a result, this son, Dominick 
di Giacomo, gathered a group of neighbors in 
his mother’s kitchen to listen to the reading of 
the Gospels and of the Acts of the Apostles. 
So much interest was aroused in the “‘ Protes- 
tant Bible” that a missionary of the Brooklyn 


City Mission Society was called upon to explain 
the meaning of certain passages. When the di 
Giacomos’ humble kitchen could no longer hold 
the people who regularly attended the services, 
a small, abandoned Baptist chapel was secured. 
In October, 1904, the Brooklyn Baptist Church 
Extension Society took over the mission. As 
pastor came Rev. Antonio Mangano, the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society’s general 
missionary among Italians in the United States. 
He had but lately completed his studies at Col- 
gate University, Brown University and Union 
Theological Seminary receiving the A.B. and 
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B.D. degrees. Later, he received an M.A. degree 
from Columbia University. 

Orphaned soon after his arrival from Italy 
when only nine years of age, the boy Antonio 
was brought up to manhood in an American 
family on a large estate in Hempstead, Long 
Island. In 1888 he was given a friendly welcome 
by the pastor and the people of the First Baptist 
Church of Hempstead. Here in America this 
Italian youth craved companionship and friend- 
ship. In after years he said that the incentive to 
gain a higher education came from the fellow- 
ship of the Baptist people of Hempstead. The 
pastor, Rev. C. C. Smith, and his devoted wife 
were especially kind to him and often invited 
him to their home. He spent one winter in the 
public school of Hempstead and then entered 
Colgate Academy. “‘The spur came from the 





The last group of young people baptized by Dr. 
Mangano on Palm Sunday. Another group was bap- 
tised on the Sunday before his retirement 


gospel of Christ and association with Christian 
people,” Dr. Mangano has often declared. ““My 
knowledge of the gospel came through the 
friendly approach of this little Baptist church 
and pastor of Hempstead.” 

Under Antonio Mangano’s leadership the 
Italian congregation at Hope Chapel grew in size 
and influence although its meeting place was 
outside the center of the Italian population in 
Brooklyn. One fortunate circumstance in 1905 
- was the coming of Miss Mary E. Godden who 
had been a teacher in the Salem (Mass.) Normal 
School for 35 years. She began her ministry 
among the Italians of Brooklyn as a teacher in 
the daily vacation Bible School conducted in 
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Hope Chapel. During the summer of 1906 Dr. 
Mangano carried on gospel tent meetings for 
seven weeks and during three successive sum- 
mers held similar campaigns. 

Out of these intensive evangelistic efforts 
came the conversion and baptism of persons 
who later composed the substantial element that 
formed Deitz Memorial First Italian Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn. There are today active in 
the present life of the church, members who are 
second, third, and, in two instances, fourth 
generation descendants of these staunch early 
converts, who themselves have nearly all passed 
into the life beyond. The original Deitz Memo- 
rial Church on Jackson Street was dedicated in 
1912, affording an adequate equipment for the 
Italian work in Brooklyn. 

On January 31, 1907, Dr. Mangano married 
Miss Mabel Austin Farnham—a graduate of 
Vassar College. The couple sailed to Italy for 
their honeymoon. The trip made possible the 
study of the “Cause and Effects of Italian 
Emigration,” the results of which were pub- 
lished in a series of five articles in The Charities 
Magazine, now The Survey Graphic. 

In the meantime (1907) the Italian Depart- 
ment of Colgate University had been organized 
with Dr. Mangano at the head of it. The stu- 
dents for three years lived in rented houses, in 
Brooklyn. Then from September to January, 
1911, the students slept in Hope Chapel, were 





The choir of the First Italian Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, and its capable director, Mrs. Mangano 
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fed in a restaurant and attended classes in the 
Eastern District Y.M.C.A. of Brooklyn. Dr. 
Mangano taught ethics, church history, Old 
Testament, and the English language. Miss 
Godden taught English literature and the life of 
Paul. As soon as the Dietz Memorial building 
was completed the Italian theological students 
were given living quarters and class rooms 
within its walls. 

At about this time Dr. Mangano’s interde- 
nominational mission study book Sons of Italy, 
had won for him national recognition as author 
and student. In his later writings that included 
many news articles and pamphlets, as well as in 
his classroom and pulpit, he has interpreted with 
kindly sympathy the best that he has found in 
America to his Italian readers and audiences and 
on the other hand has been conspicuous as an 
interpreter of the best in Italian culture to his 
fellow Americans. In 1919 Colgate University 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

The First Italian Church, with its new equip- 
ment, now widened the scope of its ministry to 
the people of the neighborhood. A daily kinder- 
garten and day nursery and a clinic were begun. 
Persons associated with these projects included 
Mrs. Frank Harvey Field, Mrs. Samuel Mc- 
Bride, Mrs. Inda Millbury Howell, Mrs. George 
E. Decker, Mrs. Charles Comstock and Deacon 
William J. Wright of the Sixth Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. Classes of all kinds and for 
all ages were begun. This church, dating back to 
the days when it was a mission in Hope Chapel, 
has conducted a daily vacation Bible School 
every summer for 39 years. 

Dr. Mangano spent the year 1922-1923 in 
study at Oxford and Cambridge, residing at 
Westminster Theological Seminary. In 1924 he 
took a group of students to Rome for the aca- 
demic year, returning with them to America by 
way of Palestine. In 1926 the school for the 
training of Italian ministers, having been housed 
at the International Seminary in East Orange 
for a time, was set up in the Second Avenue 
Baptist Church of New York. In 1928 it was 
moved to Hamilton, N. Y., and in 1929 to 
Rochester. ; 

In 1930 Dr. Mangano was again called to the 
pastorate of Deitz Memorial and served in a 
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dual capacity as teacher and pastor for one year, 
commuting between Brooklyn and Rochester. 
Then in 1931 he took up his residence as full- 
time pastor of the Brooklyn church, retiring 
from this responsible post in 1941. During the 
eleven years of this second pastorate notable 
progress was made. In 1937 the City of Brooklyn 
took over the church property to clear the way 
for the extension of Meeker Avenue from the 
Plaza to Williamsburg Bridge, a 150-foot high- 
way that was opened just prior to the World’s 
Fair. During one and a half years the church was 
the guest of the little mission branch of a Lu- 
theran church and during this time Mrs. Mangano 
received the young people into her home for their 
religious and social gatherings and the musical 
training of two choirs. 

In 1940 a new building was begun at 144 
Devoe Street, Brooklyn. This was a venture in 
faith. Dr. Mangano’s declaration that the church 
should be able to raise $5,000 was vindicated 
when his Italian congregation pledged $14,000, 
with nearly $10,000 of it now paid in. The pas- 
tor’s friends and the Baptist Church Extension 
Society of Brooklyn and Queens and the Home 
Mission Society helped to finance the balance in 
a building program that exceeded $68,000. 

The beautiful new church edifice of the First 
Italian Baptist Church (Dietz Memorial), 
Brooklyn, was dedicated January 23, 1941. Dr. 
Mangano resigned January 1, 1942, and Rev. A. 
Vasquez of Philadelphia was called as pastor. 
During this last year (1941-1942) the church 
contributed for Building Fund, current ex- 
penses and benevolences over $6,000, unprece- 
dented for an Italian Church in any denomination. 

During the 39 years since this ministry of love 
was started when Dr. Mangano had his first 
meeting in Hope Chapel, with only a handful of 
people attending, until today, when the Sunday 
morning service averages from 100 to 150, more 
than 500 have joined the church on profession of 
faith and baptism. Former members are now 
seattered from Massachusetts to California, 
many in highly responsible positions, and, al- 
most without exception, continuing their con- 
nection with churches in their localities. This 
First Italian Baptist Church has also been the 
mother church of all the other Italian Baptist 
churches and missions in Brooklyn. 
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During the years that Dr. Mangano served 
the cause of Italian evangelization, he had the 
full-hearted cooperation of Mrs. Mangano. 
During the period prior to the church’s moving 
to the new edifice on Devoe Street, she con- 
ducted a High B. Y. group as a Bible Class, and 
a Sunday evening religious and discussion group. 
Out of these groups of young people she re- 
cruited and trained two choirs—the “Clef 
Club” and the “Junior Choir.” Of these young 
people, 20 were baptized into the fellowship of 
the church. 

Dr. Mangano may justly be proud of the three 
sons that were born to him and Mrs. Mangano. 
The eldest, Richard Farnham, Mangano, is a 
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lieutenant in the United States Navy. The sec- 
ond son, Philip Austin, is serving in the State 
Department at Washington, D. C., in the Divi- 
sion of South American Republics. The third 
son, Arthur Dietz, is living with his parents in 
Kew Gardens, Long Island. 

In Cleveland on Tuesday afternoon, May 26, 
1942, the delegates to the Northern Baptist 
Convention stood as a token of their esteem and 
appreciation after Dr. and Mrs. Antonio Man- 
gano had been introduced by Secretary G. Pitt 
Beers. These veteran home missionaries refuse 
to be “retired.” Opportunities are still opening 
to them to continue a ministry that was begun 
by the beloved “Tony” 39 years ago. 





The kitchen and dining room personnel of the First 
Italian Baptist Church in Brooklyn, with Dr. 
Managano. The spaghetti they serve is wonderful 


The Christian Church in a World of War 


This is no time for cheap optimism about the Christian 
church; neither is it a time for hysteria and despair 


By Georcia HARKNESS 


HE church is today the only functioning inter- 

national organism, international because it is 
super-national, grounded deep in the conviction that 
above all nations is humanity, and above all humanity 
is God. While the nations slaughter each other and 
amass armaments for more slaughter, the church 
continues to educate, to heal, and to unite. 

We read of the flight of government officials from 
stricken areas and of the heroism of missionaries who 
stay at their posts. In the totalitarian states the 
universities have long since capitulated to the dic- 
tators. Least shaken of all our major institutions, 
the church is the primary steadying force in an 
hysterical world. 


That the churches should show signs of tension and 
strain in these world-disturbing days is only natural. 
But that the world Christian community is holding 
together, maintaining a fellowship of prayer, of 
study, of brotherhood, of mutual aid, is more than 
natural. It is sublime. 

However dark the outlook let us not forget that 
Christianity and the church have a foundation that 
cannot be overthrown by any turn in temporal for- 
tunes. 

For the church is the carrier of the living gospel 
of Christ. Whatever may-happen to its outer struc- 
ture, it can no more be destroyed in its true life than. 
can Christ. Himself. 
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A Japanese Invasion 


of Colorado 


By Ancus C. HULL, JR. 


Even the U. S. Navy was compelled to yield to the U. S. Army 
when last summer’s evacuation of people of Japanese ancestry 
from the Pacific Coast made it necessary for the Navy to re- 
move its Japanese Language School for the training of naval 


officers in the Far East from Berkeley, Cal., to Boulder, 
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A corner of the spacious campus of the University of Colorado at Boulder with its magnificent Rocky Mountain scenic 
background. The U. S. Navy is here conducting a Japanese Language School for training naval officers 


NOTE.—Because of government 
censorship of military information 
all names and statistics of enrolment, 
etc., were not allowed to be men- 
tioned in this article.—ED. 


PEACEFUL Japanese invasion in the sum- 
mer of 1942 was calmly accepted by the 
citizens of Boulder, Col. Wise publicity had pre- 
pared this university center. The people of this 
Colorado vacation town knew their facts and 
were not alarmed when the students and faculty 
of a Japanese language school conducted by the 
United States Navy descended upon them. They 


knew that among the faculty would be many 
American-born Japanese selected by the Navy, 
because of their known record of loyalty to the 
United States. They knew the head of this school 
had parents who were missionaries to Japan, and 
had been head of the Japanese language depart- 
ment at Berkeley, Cal. The school was being 
moved intact to Boulder, because of army 
orders which evacuated all people of Japanese 
ancestry from the Pacific Coast. Of course the 
student body consists of American Caucasian 
students of Phi Beta Kappa calibre, chosen for 
their ability to get along with their fellow stu- 
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dents and their scholarship and background for 
military and naval service in the Orient. 

The preparation for this invasion was in part 
the good word of Governor Carr who had made 
it clear that Colorado would accept the evacuees 
on both patriotic and humanitarian grounds. He 
is one of the few state executives to take an en- 
lightened view of the matter.. And it was in 
larger measure due to the work of local news- 
paper editorials urging tolerance, and the atti- 
tude of ministers and leaders in the community 
who stood together in insisting that we stand for 
broad tolerance and appreciation of all races 
regardless of the tensions of war. 

As a result incidents of an undesirable nature 
were kept at a minimum. Unfortunately Boulder 
was not entirely without its examples of hostility 
on the part of less thoughtful citizens. The most 
humorous of these was that in which residents 
of a Boulder hillside street allowed a Japanese 
resident’s garden hose to run because they 
hesitated to inform the Japanese neighbor that 
he had neglected to shut off the water. It flooded 
their own basements for most of a week! But 
the friendly smiles of most citizens on the street 
and in the places of business told quite a dif- 
ferent story of friendliness and welcome to these 
Japanese-Americans. 

Perhaps the least realized fact concerning the 
coming of the language school to Boulder was 
the influence that it was to have upon the life of 
the churches and the community from the Chris- 
tian point of view. Almost as soon as word was 
out concerning the transfer of this school to 
Boulder, the pastor of the First Baptist Church 
received letters of introduction telling of the 
coming of the missionary members of the faculty 
and urging an alertness to the opportunity. 
Later from a Seattle pastor came a letter con- 
cerning the coming of a young Japanese-Ameri- 
can woman who was to become the bride of one 
of the professors on the faculty. As a result, the 
pastor of the Boulder church made contact with 
her fiance, greeted the young lady on her ar- 
rival, offered the use of the church for the wed- 
ding, and performed the wedding ceremony for 
the couple although the groom was a Buddhist. 
At a reception following the wedding the young 
married women’s club served refreshments, for 
the language school faculty and students. 
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Earlier the bride and groom and some of the 
missionary families on the faculty had been 
guests at a reception given for the members of 
the First Baptist Church at the pastor’s home, 
under the sponsorship of the woman’s union and 
the Christian Friendliness chairman. Later the 
Boulder Council of Church Women had the 
wives of the faculty of the language school as 
their guests at their annual dinner and election. 
At the Union Thanksgiving Service, a special 
point was made of the announcement concern- 
ing the offering which went to Japanese Reloca- 
tion Centers in Colorado, and people were 
urged to send gifts for Christmas, such as toys 
and candy, for these people who would other- 
wise be denied anything approaching their usual 
Christmas gayety. 

Who can attempt to measure these contacts 
and influences without realizing their power to 
change attitudes and keep open doors of tol- 
erance and human sympathy even in the stress 
of modern warfare? Nor can one measure the 
possible result of the friendliness of many of the 
people of the community upon these Japanese- 
Americans who are citizens and whose only 
“crime” is that of ancestry in a time when war 
has fanned the flames of hatred. 

It must be admitted that by their attendance 
the Japanese-Americans have not responded as 
many of the church leaders of the community 
had hoped they would respond to the friendly 
overtures of church people. But to understand, 
one must put himself in the place of these 
people, whose way of life has been suddenly 
changed. They hear themselves harpooned by 
every other radio announcer. Often they have 





The First Baptist Church in Boulder, Colorado 
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to meet the jibes of the more unbalanced citizens 
of the community. And there is the rigid sched- 
ule which they must observe even to keep up 
with the teaching task thrown upon them. A 
schedule of 30 hours of teaching with students in 
all stages of progress is no easy matter. Nor does 
the fact that they were used to segregation in 
their churches on the coast make it easy for them 
to be completely at east in a Caucasian con- 
gregation. This does not mean they have been 
unfriendly or unappreciative. Evidence is quite 
to the contrary. And no doubt time will help 
to change the situation. Certainly a friendliness 
extended without thought of return will bring 
its reward in increased appreciation of the 
Christian church and the democratic way of 
life. 

But the contribution of missionary families 
brought by the school to Boulder is another 
imponderable factor in the life of the churches. 
Besides the faculty families formerly in mis- 
sionary service, many of the students are sons of 
missionary families with long experience in the 
Orient. Merely in terms of service rendered, 
teaching classes, speaking, singing in the choirs, 
the school is a great contribution to Boulder’s 
leadership needs. The memorial service for 
Henry Topping on December 6th, the Sunday of 
Sacrifice, is another example of the indirect in- 
fluences and leadership contacts for our city. 
This service which is a tribute to one of our fine 
Christian statesmen who died overseas, brought 
John Foote and Royal Haigh Fisher, Baptist 
missionaries at home from Japan, to the First 
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Baptist Church to pay their tribute and in turn 
to help focus the attention of the people in a 
natural unlabored way upon the Christian pro- 
gram of missions. The contribution to tolerance 
and understanding in such activities and con- 
tacts as these is great. Nor can one discount the 
eventual effect of having these statesmen and 
women of the church living and doing their work 
quietly alongside those of us who have known 
them formerly as our representatives on the 
foreign field. This is, indeed, missionary educa- 
tion at its best. 

When one turns to the basic purpose of the 
school another fact filled with potential good is 
discovered. For this school is training adminis- 
trators and interpreters for government service. 
The fact that many of the students come from 
families whose sympathy for the people of other 
races is great and whose own experience tempers 
their feeling is a fact which bodes good for those 
with whom they come in contact. It is often in 
the petty officials that the cruelties of war are 
most likely to express themselves. It is some- 
thing to be grateful for that many of these 
future officials will have the Christian viewpoint. 

By virtue of circumstances which have 
brought misery, heartache, and suffering to mil- 
lions across the seas, Boulder has had thrown 
into her lap an opportunity to grow. May she 
measure up to its potentialities. Who can say 
what victories for the Kingdom of God lie in the 
future because impressionable minds are meeting 
these ambassadors of Christ as co-workers and 
friends. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS are only human rela- 

tions on an international scale-—Vera M. Dean. 
~ 

IN THIS WAR THERE IS NO FINE RAPTURE OF CON- 
VICTION, no high vision of achievement. From time 
to time government officials have sent up trial bal- 
loons of inspirational oratory. But not one of their 
carefully tailored phrases has been able to rise from 
the earth or lift our vision.—Rev. Paul A. Wolfe, at 
the 175th anniversary of New York’s Brick Pres- 
byterian Church. 


THERE COMES A TIME when a drop of milk is more 
eloquent than the most eloquent humanitarian 
speech.—E. M. Cammaerts. Quoted in The Man- 
chester Guardian of England. 


>, 
“ 


IF WE DO NOT FEED THE STARVING PEOPLES OF 
EUROPE out of compassion we will do so later out of 
compulsion. The nation that piles up bread inside its 
door while hunger cries outside the door is defying 
cosmic moral gravity. Eventually the door must 
open.—Rev. F. H. Callahan. 
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Chat They May All Be One 


A meditation on the beauty and meaning of the World Day of Prayer 
By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


HERE is something dramatic and satisfying 
in knowing that, deliberately and sys- 
tematically, plans are always laid well in ad- 
vance for creating over the face of the whole 
earth one day each year when this petition of 
our Lord shall become the sole desire of nations! 
Strange power also, and even deeper beauty, in 
the actual working out of these plans, far beyond 
any human skill to create. For the World Day of 
Prayer has been observed annually on each first 
Friday in Lent during the past 25 years in 51 
different countries; and previous to that— 
beginning in 1887—it was kept as a Day of 
Prayer for home missions, here in the United 
States. Certain cumulative and contagious val- 
ues have been emerging, well worth noting. 

For the sweep of this observance all over the 
earth is the real record of its worth in the eyes of 
Christians everywhere. It gauges for us not 
only the actual gains of the gospel in its ongoing 
mission, but also the simultaneous groping for 
spiritual goals far beyond each country’s border- 
lines. Goals that are nothing less than a fellow- 
ship of bearing one another’s burdens and of 
sharing one another’s sacrifices, sorrows, sins, 
with the God who alone knows the secrets of all 
hearts. So that it is in the society of saints and 
sinners, of savants and savages, that each 
community seeks the Saviour of Mankind— 
emptying of self, filling with His spirit, reaching 
out in renewed tenderness toward “all people 
that on earth do dwell.” 

Therefore let me paint for you some of these 
shifting scenes, so that on this coming Fripay, 
Marcu 12, you too can keep the day with 
keener awareness of its wide scope. For these 
things have not been done in a corner! This is 
not a small story! Or a local one, for women 
only! It is a total picture of far-flung observ- 
ances over six continents and seven seas. So let 
us pretend that it is Thursday night, March 11, 
and that you are in bed, anticipating to- 
morrow. .. . 


But even before you sleep it is already “‘to- 
morrow” in the Fiji Islands, since the Friday 
morning light was breaking there just as you 
started toward bed. And perhaps that is as 
symbolic as any other statement in this year 
of all years, since the Fiji Islands are somewhere 
in the Pacific, south of the Solomon Islands. Are 
you conjuring up something done in technicolor? 
Seas so turquoise? Sands so yellow? Breakers so 
white? Jungles so lush? Palms so green? Every 
prospect pleasing and only man, vile? Savages, 
cannibals? But in your history of the spread of 
Christianity do you not recall hearing that 75 
years ago there was no Christian in all Fiji, 
and that today there is no savage? Therefore the 
fact that morning breaks first on Fiji Islanders 
and that theirs is the first of all Day of Prayer 
observances gathers a breath-catching charm in 
their eyes. And in ours also. For as a footnote on 
what such a redeemed community at one end 
of the earth can suddenly mean to some little 
American home on some little American street, 
consider the recent newspaper account of certain 
marines forced to land on just such an island, 
somewhere in the Pacific—fearful of their re- 
ception as the dark-skinned inhabitants came 
swooping down to the beach. But the sunlight 
caught the gold of a cross gleaming on the neck 
of a marine. And the joyous reception was: 
“You Christians? We friends!”” The least in- 
terested American war-wife feels a similar re- 
joicing, a stir of understanding: the sooner the 
earth is the Lord’s, the sooner we shall all become 
one. And there shall be no more sorrow, or 
crying; for the former things shall be done away. 

Then the Friday morning sun touches New 
Zealand and Australia. American war-wives 
and sweethearts please take notice. For there are 
husbands, fathers, neighbors “Down under”’ 
nowadays. So that there is a sense of quickened 
interest in the annual reports from Victoria, for 
instance, where 80 meetings were held last year 
with 6,550 in attendance; or from Brisbane, 
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which reported: “The church could not hold all 
who came, for the bombing of Darwin the day 
before brought the war to our own shores. . . . 
We feel nearer to you these days with so many 
American soldiers and sailors in our streets.” 

That may be a very sad way to create a sense 
of closeness and affection between people; but 
how many an American home has its own far- 
flung reason for finding that the geography has 
turned into their family prayer-book! God set- 
ting His world in their hearts—the hard way; 
they who never knew Fiji from Kikongo before, 
und now can never forget what oceans lie 
between! 

Nearer and nearer draws the time, 


The time that shall surely be 
When the knowledge of God shall cover the earth 


As the waters cover the sea. 

It is on the World Day of Prayer that intima- 
tions of this time seem clearer. Speaking of 
Kikongo, perhaps the tenderness of certain 
African prayers reported from last year’s service 
will speak whole volumes, since this is the work 
of our own hands, established and beautiful. In 
our mission chapel were 200 women, from nine 
different tribes. They may have felt a happy 
sense of unhurried communion, because the 
school boys had volunteered to care for all the 
littlest children! In any case, no one wanted to 
leave the meeting; so they lingered, kneeling. 
And out of this quiet peace came two petitions 
which are little patterns of simplicity and direct- 
ness, echoing the soul’s sincere desire of us all, 
whether primitive or privileged: “We have come 
to Thee as with empty dishes! Do Thou fill 
them with Thy grace.”’ And: “Our thoughts are 
mabanga masakasaka [like greens pounded in a 
mortar—utterly mixed up and confused]. Do 
Thou guide us and show us what to do! Amen.” 

Few reports have come out of China this past 
year, but a repatriate on the M.S. Gripsholm 
brought home this prayer from the last Day of 
Prayer, when a meeting was held secretly among 
a few brave Chinese souls in an occupied town, 
bombed many times and crowded with refugees, 
homeless and starving: “I would be like a fan, 
O Lord, my whole life open and moving to and 
fro, refreshing Thy tired family. But since Thou 
hast folded all my folds and held me closed in 
Thy hand, motionless so long, teach me deeper 
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patience, that I may be contented with Thy new 
way of using me. Then I can wait eagerly.” 

This universal similarity of worship and theme 
is no accident. The national committee of the 
World Day of Prayer, of which it is my high 
joy to be chairman, carries several heavy inter- 
national duties also. The first of these is choosing 
the theme and authors for the next year’s 
worship service. After all necessary perfecting 
of such material, 5,000 mimeographed copies 
are then mailed out to 51 different countries, 
through the Foreign Missions Conference, to 
give ample time for adaptation, translation, 
printing and distribution in other lands. Mean- 
while three-quarters of a million copies of the 
program are printed (and later sold) for use in the 
United States alone, together with a million 
Calls to Prayer, and 10,000 copies of The 
Handbook for World Day of Prayer Leaders. This 
Handbook is full of practical suggestions for the 
promotion and publicity of observances in local 
communities, with separate sections on success- 
ful ways of holding special services for such 
diverse groups as: Business and Professional, 
Industrial, Rural, Children, Shut-Ins, Youth. (A 
few months ago the United Christian Youth 
Movement adopted the first Friday in Lent as 
their Youth World Day of Prayer, a splendid 
advance step.) In 1942 there were 8,000 World 
Day of Prayer observances in the United States, 
and 2,000 in Canada. 

Our national committee always reminds me of 
the verse in the Bible which says: “And they 
shall come from the East and the West, and shall 
sit down in the Kingdom of God.” For of late 
years we have become a world in miniature, with 
two Chinese members, three Japanese, two 
Negroes, one American Indian, one member 
from India, and 25 of us from various denomina- 
tions and many states. 

For the worship service of Friday, March 12, 
this committee chose Dr. Georgia Harkness and 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Mays as authors, Dr. Hark- 
ness, because of her rich background of world ex- 
perience after attending conferences at Oxford, 
Edinburgh and Madras; Mrs. Mays, because of 
her Negro birth and her cultural understanding 
of the deep need for a fairer Christian practice if 
we are to accept the 1943 theme: “Father, I 
pray that they may all be one.”’ With real power, 
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therefore, Dr. Harkness prepared her sections 
ranging from penetrating penitence to active 
adoration, the necessary emptying, and filling, 
which all true worship requires. Then Mrs. Mays 
wrote a section on “‘Love Never Fails,” with a 
Litany so searching that it leaves no secret of the 
human heart untouched. This seemed a year of 
all years to let a Negro voice this heart of all true 
religion: the definite dedication of everyday be- 
havior to God, as related to neighbors of all races 
and colors and creeds. 
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Therefore, from Fiji, first that morning, to 
Alaska last that night, March 12 will pray for 
this last best hope of earth: “that we may all be 
one.”’ The present article merely shows how, on 
a single day, Christianity’s burning question has 
been partially answered: “Lord, who has be- 
lieved our report? and to whom is the arm of the 
Lord revealed?” But if so much of the everlast- 
ing mercy can be concentrated into a single day, 
then may not the other 364 days also gather into 
themselves this same imperishable beauty? 
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They Were Not Conscious 
of the Race Problem 


In a setting of friendship and harmony the fourth annual 
session of the All Baptist Institute records another year 
of progress in Christian race relations in Indianapolis 


Rev. C. Henry Bell, President of the General Baptist Association of 

Indiana, Rev. Samuel W. Hartsock, Moderator of the Indianapolis 

Baptist Association, and Rev. R. T. Thomas, Pastor of the Mount Zion 

Baptist Church of Indianapolis, who planned the All Baptist Institute 
reported in the accompanying article 


tion is that the institute was held 
three blocks from the “Cotton 
Club,” recently publicized for its 
serious race riot. In the area which 
boasts 29 Negro Baptist churches 
in a three-quarter mile radius, the 
Mt. Zion Baptist Church was host. 
Participating in the institute, were 
97 Baptist churches in Greater 
Indianapolis, which find national 
fellowship in three separate Bap- 
tist bodies. 

Dr. J. Pius Barbour, Philadel- 
phia pastor and prominent in the 
National (Negro) Baptist Conven- 
tion, Inc., said as he closed a series 
of three addresses, “For 20 years 
I have been attending interracial 
conferences. This is the first in 
which I was not conscious of race.” 
Dr. M. C. Allen of Baltimore, 
representing the other national 
Negro Baptist group, the “‘unincor- 
porated” convention, commented 
upon the freedom of expression 
practiced in all sessions; a situation 











HE fourth annual session of 

the All-Baptist Institute held 
in Indianapolis, January 20-22, 
was marked by a Christian fellow- 
ship transcending race. That such 
a thing could have been achieved in 
Indianapolis is a growing wonder to 


By CirveE McGuire 


many who know how the city has 
its emotional roots in the South. 
The active institute leaders in- 
cluded pastors from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Texas and Flor- 
ida. Another anomaly in the situa- 


which ought to obtain in any Bap- 
tist gathering, he said. Mrs. Mattie 
G. Anderson, Negro Christian Cen- 
ter director of Chicago, gave voice 
to a new thrill as she sensed the 
warm friendship of the meetings. 
Questions, answers, repartee, laugh- 
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ter made the dinner hours particu- 
larly vivid experiences. Guiding 
spirits were Dr. and Mrs. L. C. 
Trent of the Woodruff Place Bap- 
tist Church, affiliated with the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

True to its tradition of four 
years’ standing, the institute pro- 
gram made no reference to race. But 
let it not be assumed that the 
question was ignored or feared. 
When occasion demanded, whether 
in public session or private con- 
versation, the race problem was 
discussed in plain, realistic lan- 
guage. But most of the time it was 
forgotten. When friendship enters, 
the race problem departs. Yet even 
friendship across race lines was not 
discussed nor promoted. 

The program concerned itself 
with the great Baptist task in the 
Hoosier capital where 33,000 Bap- 
tists live together. And since they 
are numerically greater than any 
other Christian group in the city, 
these Baptists confessed major re- 
sponsibility for its welfare. They 
planned a great Lenten evangelistic 
adventure with emphasis upon en- 
listment of children, youth, men 
and homes for Christ and the 
church. Each church was asked to 
follow the program according to its 
own needs and ideas. Dr. George 
H. O’Donnell, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church in Indianapo- 
lis, President William Gear Spen- 
cer of Franklin College, and the 
Rev. Earl W. Johnston, Indiana’s 
director of Christian education, 
were on the three-day program 
with 50 other leading Baptists. 

More than 1,000 people attended 
the institute sessions. The word 
“success” was used on every hand. 
_ But the institute was more than a 

success. Rev. John T. Highbaugh, 
in accepting the presidency for the 
fourth time, declared, “We are not 
trying to promote an organization, 
but to merely follow along, as the 
spirit of good will and understand- 
ing grows.” 
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Farewell to Class Barriers 


and Old Antagonisms 


The difficult problem of adjustment to communal living, 
religious cooperation, and progressive education among 
citizens and aliens at the Minidoka Relocation Center 
in Idaho, as seen by the pastor of the Federated Church 


By Tsutomu FuKUYAMA 


IX MONTHS ago we were 
transplanted from Puyallup, 
Wash., to our new home in South- 
ern Idaho. On arriving we thought 
we had entered a veritable dust- 
bowl. Now we are experiencing 
thick gumbo mud, the delight of 
kiddies and their mudpies. This, 
however, makes locomotion diffi- 
cult, either on foot or on bicycle. 
Soon the weatherman promises 
us winter with all its accompani- 
ment of chilblains, frostbites, and 
cold winter blasts. This would be 
most welcome, and we are antici- 
pating the fun of real skating and 
hockey. 

Here we have an experiment in 
communal living, progressive edu- 
cation, and religious cooperation 
which have challenging possibil- 
ities. All class barriers which ex- 
isted among the Japanese before 
have been completely obliterated. 
For the first time the necessity of 
cooperation has been realized by a 
community which is forced to live 
in the closest of inter-relationships. 
This extends into the realm of reli- 
gion, and we are enjoying the 
creative challenge of working 
across denominational lines which 
had hitherto kept us apart. And 
we have gotten rid of the old an- 
tagonisms between Christians and 
Buddhists. I have a hope that the 
faiths represented on the project: 
Catholic, Protestant, and Buddhist 
can come together to draw up a 
statement of faith to which all can 
subscribe. If this is realized, our 
school system will be able to teach 
those things we agree on. It would 


be a revolutionary turn in our too 
secularized educational system. 

It has often been expressed that 
the Japanese evacuation has been 
one of the dark tragedies of Amer- 
ican history. It need not be. I can 
see other results if this had not 
taken place. There could not have 
been the challenge and incentive 
to creativity otherwise. And our 
present concentrations on reloca- 
tion projects are no worse than 
some of the provincial concentra- 
tion in little Tokyos on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Of course there are some Jap- 
anese here who cannot see anything 
but release from the boundaries of 
our Center. But after all, we are 
only an insignificant part of the 
world’s exiles. There are the Bur- 
mese in India, the Chinese in far 
West China, millions of war pris- 
oners separated from their loved 
ones throughout the world, and 
countless homeless in every coun- 
try. We should be grateful for life, 
a great degree of freedom and lib- 
erty, sympathetic authorities, and 
the possibilities for creative growth 
right here in Minidoka. More than 
ever we, the younger generation of 
American-born Japanese are real- 
izing that the ultimate test of life 
is the living of it from day to day 
and the realization of the creative 
possibilities of life. Unless we learn 
that lesson, there is little for us out 
of life’s storehouse of values. Our 
times call for adjustability on the 
part of everyone. I cannot but feel 
that life here can yield the richest 
of dividends in creative living. 

We are indeed gratified by the 
fine response to our Federated 
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Church program. Through united 
effort we have been able to reach a 
considerable number of indifferent 
churchgoersand non-Christians. Al- 
though, there are a few institu- 
tional-minded people on the project 
who cannot forget their minor dif- 
ferences, the primary emphasis of 
our church has been that of meeting 
the needs of people rather than in 
the propagation of any institution 
or set of threadworn ideas. An 
educator on the project has said 
that the church and the school are 
the two most important institu- 
tions which can break or make our 
future. It is our hope that from the 
portals of the Federated Church a 
stream of worthy Christian leaders 
will flow to replace those being re- 
located from the project, and also 
to enter the stream of American 
life. 

The Christian forces have a most 
important role to play in the ten 
relocation centers. It seems that 
the real friends during the time of 
our trial have been revealed in the 
Christian church and its related 
agencies. Secular organizations, 
and particularly super-patriotic 
groups which claim to be propo- 
nents of true “Americanism” have 
remained aloof from the problem 
and in some cases have hindered 
the welfare of our people. The 
Christian bond of ecumenical fel- 
lowship is being demonstrated as a 
Gibraltar of reality today. Our 
prayer is that it may grow in the 
still perplexing days to come. 


They Spin for Gandhi =. 
and Follow Christ 


To this little village of Nida- 
malur an India National Congress 
leader brought several cheap, sim- 
ple instruments for beating out 
Indian cotton and for spinning it in- 
to thread. For three days he gave les- 
sons to the wife of Pastor Solomon 
and thenshe taught the other women. 
Mahatma Gandhi, as you know, has 
for sometime advocated spinning 
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Indian women spinning, after being taught by the wife of their pastor 


in every Indian home. Now each of 
these women earns approximately 
50 cents a week at odd moments in 
their homes when their. regular 
household duties are finished. How 
much better this is than for them 
to be idle and allow their tongues 
to do mischief. Indian women can 
do harm with gossip just as Ameri- 
can women can. In the villages we 
find many old women thus occu- 
pied. The younger women go out 
into the fields to work, leaving the 
older ones to spin and look after 
the children. If you look carefully 
at the picture you will see two 
women in front holding strips of 
wood with a bow-string. The vi- 
bration of this separates the cotton, 
making it so fluffy that it can easily 
be spun into thread. The woman at 
the extreme right, in her white 
saree, is spinning. You can even see 
her thread against the black jacket 


she wears. Through their spinning 


these Christian women make con- 
tacts with Hindu women and teach 
them about Christ—the Way, the 
Truth and the Life-—Mildred Nas- 
mith Witter, Ongole, South India. 


Awaiting a Chance 
To Return to Burma 

We all wonder how our Chris- 
tians are getting on in Burma. 
They must be facing many hard- 


ships, although after the first dis- 
orders and looting and destruction 
things appear to have quieted 
down. There is probably no special 
persecution of the Christians. Those 
around Pyinmana had gone into 
hiding in special camps, with food 
and money stored away. I met sev- 
eral other groups of Christians in 
hiding as I moved to the north of 
Burma. The buildings of the Agri- 
cultural School were not damaged, 
but the high school building was 
burned down in a bombing raid. 
Pyinmana town was a mass of 
burned ruins as were most towns in 
Burma. There seemed to be no 
special animosity against the Chris- 
tians in our town. In fact the gov- 
ernment employees who ran away 
appeared to prefer to take shelter 
near the Christians. The economic 
life of the country is so broken 
down that it will take a long time 
before normal life can be resumed. 
Missionaries are prepared to return 
to the uninvaded parts of Burma if 
permitted, in order to help minister 
to the needs of the people. There is 
also some realization in higher 
government circles that it is im- 
portant to maintain the good will 
of the people of Burma. So in time 
these missionaries may have the 
way opened. for them.—Brayton 
C. Case (written from India). 
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The Diplomatic Fulfillment 
of a Chinese Schoolboy’s Dream 


in the anti-foreign uprising in China, 
nearly 17 years ago, the present Editor of 
Missions was on a tour of the Far East. In one 
of a series of articles recording his impressions 
(See Missions, April, 1926, page 201), he wrote: 


Everywhere one finds a growing resentment against 
foreign control, a restlessness under foreign domina- 
tion, an increasing impatience with the false claim 
of white superiority. The characteristic Oriental 
courtesy is still in evidence, but it is the courtesy 
that a man extends to an equal and not the servility 
that is accorded to a superior. China is demanding 
admission to the family of nations on the basis of 
equality. As a member of the family China insists on 
full sovereignty and on unrestricted control of her 
internal affairs and relations with other nations. 


On that same tour, in the Baptist mission 
school in Shaohing the Editor found in the note- 
book of a 12-year-old Chinese school boy the 
following quaintly constructed sentence in an 
essay on, “What China Needs.” 


China needs good citizens. Why? To make country 
for peace and to make foreigners not overcome China. 
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That was written 17 years ago. And now in 
this year 1948, in simultaneous and parallel 
ceremonies in Washington and in Chungking, 
the dream of the Chinese school boy and the 
observation recorded in this magazine are ful- 
filled. In Washington a treaty was signed by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Chinese Am- 
bassador Wei Tao-ming, and in Chungking a 
similar treaty was signed by British Ambassador 
Sir Horace Seymour and Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister T. V. Soong, whereby the United States 
and Great Britain abolished extraterritorial 
rights and privileges enjoyed for 100 years. 

Everybody will take credit for this except one 
class of modest and self-effacing people who will 
likely be overlooked in the general adulation. 
For years behind the scenes the foreign mission- 
aries have supported the Chinese hope for 
sovereign equality. They were the first to re- 
nmounce “‘gunboat protection” whenever a Chi- 
nese crisis endangered the lives or property of 
foreigners. Steadfastly they worked for mutual 
understanding and friendship between Orient 
and Occident. As custodians of the gospel of 
Christ they preached and exemplified the sacred- 
ness of every human personality regardless of 
race or nationality. Since all men are of equal 
worth in the sight of God, for missionaries there 
could be no extraterritoriality in the world 
fellowship of Christianity. China owes much to 
the missionary for his espousal of equality. 

Unfortunately Chinese elation was somewhat 
marred by the speech of Mr. Richard Kidston 
Law, British Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, who said in Parliament that the removal of 
extraterritoriality “‘does not include British re- 
turn of Hongkong to China.” The Chinese had 
hoped, said Time news magazine, “‘that foreign 
sovereignty as well as foreign privileges were 
about to disappear.” 

Thus the first milestone is passed on the road 
to China’s full sovereignty over her own soil. 
The passing of the second milestone will not be 
as easy. 


The Shortage of Tires 


and American Christianity 


HE shortage of tires and the complete cessa- 
tion of automobile production is destined to 
have profound effects on the community service 
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and perhaps even on the existence of thousands 
of churches of all denominations in small towns 
and rural areas throughout the United States. 
The home mission agencies will soon be con- 
fronted with a problem utterly unimaginable 
heretofore. It cannot be summarily disposed of 
by reference to committees or by two-hour 
discussions in board meetings. Everywhere it 
will have to be solved locally and not in na- 
tional or state headquarters. Rotation of church 


services, family pooling of cars so that no car . 


en route to church has an unoccupied seat, 
temporary transfer of attendance to churches 
nearer home, and various other expedients will 
need to be made to save tires. Similar arrange- 
ments will become necessary in cities where peo- 
ple in recent years have changed residence with- 
out making corresponding transfers in church 
membership. The automobile enabled them to 
attend churches near their former homes even if 
they had to pass several other churches on the 
way. Now they must walk or depend on the bus. 
And the familiar “church tramp” whose car 
enabled him to gratify his search for homiletic 
varieties must now walk or settle down to wor- 
ship at a church near home. The shortage of 
rubber may even jolt Baptist independence and 
compel the evolution of a parish church plan. 
Ministers must conserve tire mileage by sys- 
tematic pastoral visitation and by bus travel 
in making calls. Conferences of all kinds will de- 
cline in number and in attendance. These ad- 
justments should result in a more vital type of 
Christianity in that churches will not be able as 
heretofore to judge their success and standing in 
the community by the number of meetings held 
or by the attendance registered or in other sta- 
tistical terms. Churches will be stronger spirit- 
ually even if weaker numerically because they 
will come to be supported by those who will not 
cite the shortage of rubber as an excuse for 
absence or for shirking of responsibility. To the 
Christian church the shortage of tires may prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. 
Is This the Beginning of the End 
of Southern Baptist Isolationism? 

OUTHERN Baptists, long advocates of ec- 


clesiastical isolationism, took a grand step 
forward in interdenominational cooperation 
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when they voted the distribution of funds con- 

tributed by them last year for world relief. Or- 

ganizations whose relief ministries were aided 

included the following: 

INTERNATIONAL Missronary Councit (for support 
of “orphaned missions”’) 

CrentraL Bureau For ReLier oF EVANGELICAL 

CHURCHES IN EvuROPE 
CuurcH CoMMITTEE FOR CHINA RELIEF 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN BIBLE Society 
Y.M.C.A. (for aid to war prisoners) 

All these agencies are -interdenominational. 
Thus Southern Baptist money has gone to the 
vast war-stricken areas of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa to aid and support multitudes of war 
prisoners, families in dire distress, as well as 
pastors and churches of other denominations. The 
total approximated $128,000. In time of. peace 
and under normal conditions such ecumenical 
generosity would have been unthinkable. Thus, 
even among Southern Baptists the ravages of 
total, global war are stimulating the total, global 
fellowship of Christians. Beneath the historic 
Southern Baptist reluctance to be organically 
associated with other evangelical church bodies 
is an ecumenical mindedness, still quiescent but 
nevertheless genuine and sincere. Truly the 
world fellowship of Christianity is the one slen- 
der yet paradoxically strong cord that still holds 
our shattered world together. Does this mean 
the beginning of the end of Southern Baptist 
isolationism? Having experienced in time of war 
the joy of helping pastors and churches whose 
theological views are different from their own, 
it is to be hoped that with the return of peace 
they will enjoy also the blessings of more inti- 
mate fellowship and organic cooperation with 
Christians of other affiliations. 


The Future of Foreign Missions 
As Appraised By Baptist Laymen 


EEP concern over the future of foreign 
missions was manifested at the Baptist 
laymen’s conference at Franklin College. Devot- 
ing a large block of time to foreign missions, the 
men raised three searching questions to which 
they gave frank answers. (1) Have foreign mis- 
sions any future in view of what has happened 
in the Far East? (2) Should we now concentrate 
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on making America Christian before further 
scattering of efforts abroad? (3) Can the home 
churches now afford the financial drain which 
further support of foreign missions must entail? 
The answers evidenced a realistic appraisal of 
the present situation and an encouraging out- 
look for the future. Briefly summarized, they 
were: (1) Tomorrow’s outlook for the Far East 
would be infinitely less hopeful if all missionary 
work ceased. Whatever hope there is in China or 
Burma or India or even in Japan rests with the 
Christian minority in those lands. (2) Granting 
that America must be made Christian, the facts 
of history refute the thesis that missions at home 
become stronger at the expense of missions 
abroad. The churches today cannot embrace 
spiritual isolationism without disastrously sac- 
rificing the values that come from the widened 
vision and challenge of their world task. (3) 
Missionary giving has never been a financial 
drain. On the contrary, the church that sends its 
money and its young people into foreign mission- 
ary service creates spiritual power and develops 
material resources. Moreover, this men’s con- 
ference reached conclusions that the entire church 
membership needs to consider. The very charac- 
ter of the gospel compels missionary effort. Today 
in every area of life the saving power of faith 
in Christ is needed more than ever before. The 
present world upheaval calls for a vast increase 
in Christian effort, whatever the cost, and the 
missionary task will be achieved only when the 
whole church sees it in global terms and gives to 
it the same supreme interest and concern that 
nations give to the nationalistic ideologies and 
anti-Christian philosophies of today. 

Any leader of a men’s class who feels the need 
of breaking the monotony of dull class sessions 
would inject vigorous new vitality by scheduling 
a discussion of foreign missions along the line 
suggested by this Franklin College conference. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ THE CARBER OF PRESIDENT ALBERT W. BEAVEN, 
who died on January 24th in Rochester, N. Y., after 
a short illness, was unique in that it consisted prac- 
tically of only two parts, a notable pastorate of 20 
years with the Lake Avenue Baptist Church in 
Rochester, and a distinguished ministry of 13 years as 
President of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
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When in September, 1906, he entered the Divinity 
School, then known as Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, he never dreamed that he was destined to spend 
the remainder of his life and eventually die in 
Rochester. However, his dynamic energy and con- 
structive ability could not be confined to a single 
city. His outside services were legion. As President of 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, the New York State Bap- 
tist Convention, the New York State Council of 
Churches, the Rochester Federation of Churches, 


-Convention Preacher at Indianapolis in 1922, and as, 


a member of literally scores of committees and com- 

missions, he left the impact of his personality and 

influence on a wide range of causes, institutions, and 

movements. He was one of the 35 men who created 

the World Council of Churches at Oxford in 1937. He 

travelled extensively throughout America, Europe 
(Continued on page 163) 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 99 


CANADIAN CONTRAST 


ECLARING that “alcoholic beverages would do 
more harm to a total war effort than any other 
single factor,”” Canada’s Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King has ordered a reduction in the sale of hard 
liquor by 30%, of wine by 20% and of beer by 10%. 
Moreover the alcoholic content of hard liquor is 
reduced by 30% and “fortified wines” are entirely 
prohibited. Hours of sale are reduced to eight each 
day. Finally all liquor advertising by any medium is 
prohibited for the duration of the war. 

What a glaring, overwhelming contrast with con- 
ditions in the United States. Advertising is unlimited, 
even to the extent of prostituting the spirit of 
Christmas giving. Hours of sales of liquor are prac- 
tically unlimited. Taverns and saloons in most cities 
are closed only long enough to sweep the floors and 
clean the spittoons. There is no curtailment of sup- 
plies because the distilleries were smart enough to 
produce five years’ supply in anticipation of convert- 
ing their plants to production of industrial alcohol. 
Beer flows in an endless stream. It is now sold in 
quart bottles instead of pints, allegedly for “ patriotic” 
reasons to conserve metal tops. Actually it promotes 
increased consumption. 

Apparently the United States Government dis- 
agrees with the Canadian Government and feels 
that liquor will not harm a total war effort. 

Who is being deluded? 
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and Asia, was the recipient of five honorary degrees, 
wrote half a dozen books, and probably addressed 
more conventions and conferences than any other 
contemporary Baptist. He was a man who whenever 
called upon to say something always had something 
significant to say. Although a strong supporter of 
church unity, his ecumenical fidelity never involved 
sacrifice of denominational principle. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School faces a difficult problem in 
finding his successor while the denomination in these 
days of scarcity of leadership will often wish his vigor- 
ous guidance and wise counsel were still available. 


@ Tue Baptists or SwEDEN lost one of their out- 
standing leaders in the death on January 5, 1943, of 
Dr. N. J. Nordstrom, President of the Bethel 
Theological Seminary of Stockholm. He was one of 
the vice-presidents of the Baptist World Alliance. 
In the years between the Berlin Congress of 1934 
and the Atlanta Congress in 1939, he served as chair- 
man of the commission on “What Baptists Can Do 
to Avert War and Promote Peace,” which presented 
its-report at Atlanta. (See Missions, September, 1939, 
pages 413-414.) Ominous was his prediction in that 
report, less than two months before the outbreak of 
the second World War, that “another world war will 
mean the ruin of western civilization.”’ And he will be 
remembered for another prophetic utterance at 
Atlanta, “Only changed men can charge our world.” 
The Christian devotion and character of the man 
and his readiness to accept any sacrifice for the cause 
of Christ was best indicated in still another striking 
comment when he told 50,000 Baptists in the Atlanta 
Baseball Park that, “the Christian church must 
descend again into the catacombs rather than accept 
domination by any state whose basic idea and 
philosophy is incompatible with Christian prin- 
ciples.”” He knew whereof he warned, for he lived in 
Sweden with Russian atheistic communism on one 
side and German paganistic naziism on the other. The 
world fellowship of Baptists will sorely miss Dr. 
Nordstrom’s scholarly leadership, virile personality, 
and unswerving loyalty. 
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@ Last YEAR THROUGHOUT THE UNITED SratTEs, 
1,811 meetings, an increase of 40 over the total in 
1941, observed the World Day of Prayer which was 
inaugurated in 1887. Since then its annual observance 
has spread to more than 50 countries around the 
world. Of timely urgency is the article on pages 
155-157 by Miss Margaret T. Applegarth, Chairman 
of the International Committee. Never was our 
world more in need of more prayer than today. There 
is still hope for a broken, disintegrated, suffering 
humanity if in 50 lands, which include Japan and 
Italy and Germany, the Christians of all denomina- 
tions and creeds gather together to pray for the 
maintenance of this world fellowship of Christianity, 
for the end of war, and for the building of a just and 
enduring peace. Ruthlessly and mercilessly the God 
of War obliterates boundary lines and plunges all 
people into the madness of destruction and death. 
Quietly and healingly through the fellowship of 
prayer the God of Peace, who was revealed in Christ, 
reunites the nations into a new community of recon- 
ciliation and good will. 


@ CHURCH ATTENDANCE IN THE U. S. Army totalled 
3,039,344 last September, according to statistics re- 
leased by the War Department on January 10th. 
Attendance was really much larger, because the total 
does not include reports from 230 outlying garrisons 
which had not been received. Church services totalled 
65,090. On battlefronts where soldiers were unable 
to come to a regular service, the army chaplain 
brought the service to the men. During the same 
month chaplains officiated at 3,342 soldier marriages, 
administered the sacrament or ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper (depending on the chaplain’s denomi- 
national status) to 333,670 participants, baptized 598 
infants and 1,945 adults on confession of Christian 
faith. On military reservations 3,637,988 men had 
consultations of a pastoral nature with their chap- 
lains. That was then probably more than 50% of 
Army enrolment. These statistics explain why the 
War Department insists on appointing only top 
quality men to this essential service. 
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Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcement by Publishers 





The Man of the Hour, by tion of His character and aim as_ His association with men as Peter 


Wrnirrep KirKLanp. It is not a_ revealed in selected incidents of 
His boyhood and Nazareth home, 


“life of Jesus,”’ but an interpreta- 


“the friend,” Simon “the snob,” 
the rich young man, Judas “the 
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enigma,” His dream of the King- 
dom, His divine self-revelation in 
the Sermon on the Mount, climaxed 
by a fresh and vivid retelling of the 
story of His last days in the temple 
and the final humiliation and tri- 
umph. A single sentence may give 
the author’s point of view: “One 
reason we do not see Him is that 
we have made Him only a God, 
and the other is that we have made 
Him only a man. He is both, but 
we do not pause to look within our- 
selves for light on this Jesus for we, 
too, are both God and man.” 
Out of many years of studying and 
teaching English, followed in re- 
cent years by exclusive attention to 
writing good books, Miss Kirkland 
has developed a delightful literary 
style. Add to this a spiritual in- 
sight, an active tempered imagina- 
tion and devotion to Jesus, and the 
result is a portrait of the Master 
and interpretation of His ministry 
that charms and challenges. (Mac- 
millan; 171 pages; $1.75.) 
©@e 90 

Prayer, by Grorce A. But- 
TRICK, minister of New York’s 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, is a book whose prepara- 
tion required years of study and 
meditation. Four summers, far re- 
moved from theological libraries, 
were devoted to its actual writing. 
The result is a book that, as the 
author hoped, is “‘a voice” and not 
“‘an echo.” It will easily rank as 
one of the outstanding books of the 
present era in American Christian- 
ity. For multitudes who read it and 
for whom prayer has become a 
“lost word” and a forgotten ex- 
perience, prayer can again become 
an enriching and meaningful real- 
ity. In this age of spiritual darkness 
and chaos the book is most timely 
because those who pray “are the 
real light-bearers in any age.” The 
need of a return to prayer was 
never more realistically set forth 
than in Dr. Buttrick’s analysis of 
our world. “Today we have every- 





thing,” he concludes, “except God, 
and therefore we have nothing.” 
The book begins with the inevitable 
alternative of prayer as fact or de- 
lusion. If prayer is “the veriest 
self-deceit,”’ then “the whole realm 
of religion will fall.”” On the other 
hand, if God exists and if prayer 
can be renewed, then the prevalent 
skepticism of today must vanish. In 
three parts Dr. Buttrick unfolds 
his theme, beginning with Jesus 
and Prayer in Part I, continuing in 
Part II with six illuminating chap- 


. ters on Prayer and the World, in 


which he discusses petitionary and 
intercessory prayer, the bounds 
and the boundlessness of prayer, 
and ending with Part III which 
covers the realm of Prayer and 
Personality. Many valuable sug- 
gestions are offered for the return 
of private prayer and corporate 
prayer. Dr. Buttrick deplores the 
decline of the church prayer meet- 
ing which is “a more disturbing 
symptom of ill health than the al- 
leged decline in church attendance 
or even sectarian strife.” He an- 
alyzes the reasons and suggests 
helpful remedies. He makes many 
claims for prayer, all of which he 
substantiates in convincing fash- 
ion. Perhaps the most original is 
this—“ Prayer cancels the home- 


Edited, with a Preface 
By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette 


THEN and NOW 
By JOHN FOSTER 


The year’s most stimulating 


book on the future of the mis- 
sionary movement. The author 
draws striking parallels from the 
history of the Early Church, and 
with the findings of the Madras 
Conference always in mind, 
presents a strategy for the de- 
velopment of the World Church. 

$1.75 
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lessness of the soul.” The pages in 
which he expounds that claim are 
alone worth the price of the book. 
Numerous illustrative quotations 
from the poetic, philosophical and 
devotional literature of the ages 
easily explain why years of reading 
and research and much earnest 
meditation went into its prepara- 
tion. (Abingdon-Cokesbury; 333 
pages; $2.75.) 
®©oe®@ 

Where Are the People? by 
Sipney W. PoweELt, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., and a member of the Evan- 
gelistic Committee of the Baptist 
Home Mission Board, is a book on 
personal evangelism, convincing, 
vivid, and urgent, rich in helpful 
illustrations and practical methods. 
The author, however, contends 
that if the gospel is to be pro- 
claimed to Americans it must be 
carried by church members beyond 
church walls, out to where people 
play, work, and live. Not until the 
church goes to people will people 
come to the church. He writes, 
“Most souls are won for Christ out- 
side of stated services. The greatest 
work is done quietly in the streets, 
homes, offices, and clubs.” If cor- 
rect, this is a sad commentary on 
the ineffectiveness of worship serv- 
ices. Why conduct worship services 
if they only edify? Or are there not 
many more people won to Christ at 
such services than realized? Are not 
many of the decisions but verbal 
expressions of vows taken in the 
sacred hour of a worship service? 
What about the many boys and 
girls who find Christ in the church 
school? If many are not won for 
Christ in church services, what is 
the difficulty? And if they are not 
there to be won, why not? These 
and other similar disturbing ques- 
tions are not discussed, but all 
phases of so important a subject 
cannot be covered in a single vol- 
ume. (Abingdon-Cokesbury; 223 
pages; $1.75.) 
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Two or Three Gathered To- 
gether, by GLENN CLakk, testifies 
that “more things are wrought by 
prayer” than most people realize. 
God stands ready to enrich the life 
that sincerely seeks enrichment. 
The formation of small prayer 
groups are advocated, but only 
those individuals who possess a 
genuine inner harmony, who are 
completely honest and _ sincere, 
humble and selfless, who have some 
understanding of the powerful, 
basic laws of the Spirit, and who 
establish their routine not upon 
conscience and duty, but love and 
joy, should be members of the 
groups. The demonstration of God’s 
power is not for the insincere but 
the devout. (Harper and Brothers; 
154 pages; $1.25.) 

OE ORE) 

Redemption and Revelation, 
by H. Wueeter Rosrnson, is a 
substantial English theological 
work by the retiring principal of 
Regent’s Park College, Oxford, and 
is his second book in the Library of 
Constructive Theology. It is based 
on the underlying conviction that 
the Christian Church is confronted 
with a great, though largely silent 
crisis, which is at the same time an 
unparalleled opportunity. This 
crisis requires that we shall think 
through again, in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge, the foundation 
affirmations of our common faith. 
The theology which emerges in this 
process stresses the value and va- 
lidity of religious experience based 
on the religious consciousness and 
is thus diametrically opposed to the 
underlying assumption of Barthi- 
anism and other brands of “ Realis- 
tic” or “Continental” theology. It 
is good to have some sound theo- 
logical thinking from the other side 
of the Atlantic that utilizes this as- 
sumption as a beginning! This 
book knows history. It holds valid 
Christian experience. It thinks of 
men as children of God and there- 
fore akin to God. It holds that 
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A STAR IN THE EAST 

An account of our mission to the Karens of Burma, 

containing information about these most interesting 
not available 


a ions a. 
number of copies to be had at 75 cents 


° > or ler, 
thor, Rev. E. N. Harris, 1014 Campus Avenue, 
Rediands, Cal. 








sacred history is closely related to 
secular history and that morality, 
when it is morality and not mere 
convention, is religion. Man’s best 
conviction is God’s revelation. Eth- 
ical truth is relative. God is “the 
Beyond which is akin.” He is a 
God who suffers with man. Here is 
a stimulating naturalistic theology, 
saturated with mysticism. God re- 
deems men through Christ and the 
evidence of that is the best kind of 
Christian living. This is a beautiful 
book and represents the finest 
theological thought, from a mind 
that is deep and reverent. (Harper 
and Brothers; 820 pages; $3.00.) 


S is the time ...as well as the time 

of year...to choose a Bible when you 
choose a gift for Easter, Confirmation or 
gtaduation. 












To the young folks, in this year of 
wartime uncertainties, it will bring new 
. hope and new courage. 


But... be sure to buy a Bible which 
can be easily read and understood —a 
book to love and treasure forever as last- 
ing proof of the peace and contentment 


to be found in the word of God. 





The Servant of the Word, by 
Hersert H. Farmer, who taught 
for a few years at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary in Connecticut 
and then returned to Cambridge, 
England, is a little book that con- 
cerns itself with the part preaching 
plays in modern Christianity and 
suggests how one may preach with 
power. It is incongruous that a day 
which has produced the radio has 
also produced the erroneous idea 
that the day of preaching is past! 
Good preaching is as intimate and 
conversational as is good talk be- 
tween the best of friends. It is di- 
rect and grounded in pastoral ex- 
perience. It should be concrete and 
relevant and have contact with 
life. This is one of the choice books 
on preaching. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; 152 pages; $1.50.) 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Christian Planning 


for Tomorrow’s Pagan World 


A statement about denominational plans for next year 
and for the period of reconstruction after the war 


LREADY a new, radically dif- 
ferent post-war world is being 
envisioned. Science, industrial pro- 
duction, greatly stepped-up means 
of transportation, all of which are 
now being combined to create mass 
destruction, will then be utilized to 
reconstruct the post-war world. 
Industrial and government leaders 
are thinking already of expansion. 


A Pagan World 


Although much of this planning 
is being done within a global frame- 
work, -it is almost entirely mate- 
rialistic, profit-motivated, in its 
point of view. Business is willing to 
spend millions of dollars immedi- 
ately so that it may have an inside 
commercial track in the post-war 
world. Just as hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are profiting out of 
war, so there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who expect to make 
a lot of money during (what they 
hope and are working for) the vast 
expansion period of the post-war 
world. Few will object to this plan- 
ning on a secular basis, but where 
does Christianity and its world 





On Enlistment Sunday the 
people come to church 
expecting to make their 
pledges for the new year 


mission fit into this scheme of 
things? Such post-war planning is 


purely pagan in its fundamental 
concepts and is therefore tinder for 
another world holocaust. 


Christian Post-War Planning 


Christians do not object to prog- 
ress, but they are anxious that the 
new world have firm moral and 
spiritual foundations. This is the 
reason why Christian leaders are 
recommending increased mission- 
ary budgets and are forming post- 
war reconstruction commissions. It 
will cost money to build a Christian 


post-war world. We cannot talk in’ 


terms of billions of dollars, as far as 
Christian expansion is concerned; 
but millions of dollars, backed by a 
determined, forward-looking, cou- 





To a responsive people the 

pastor preaches an 

informing Enlistment Sun- 

day world missionary 
sermon 


rageous Christian spirit might per- 
form wonders. No greater profits 
are to be made anywhere than in 
this business of creating a fellow- 
ship of nations cooperating on the 
mutual basis of Christian prin- 
ciples. 

Northern Baptists—every single 
one of us—will have a chance to 
contribute to this Christian world 
enterprise through an increased 
Unified Budget for 1943-1944. The 
tentative goal is set at $2,818,000 
for all home and foreign missionary 
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work, including state conventions 
and city mission societies. Besides 
this increase the World Emergency 
Fund is increased by $100,000, 
making it $700,000. Then, as Part 
II of the Unified Budget, $1,000,- 
000 is to be raised for post-war 


reconstruction. 


A New Commission 


A new commission on post-war 
planning was organized recently by 
the Executive Committee of the 
General Council of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Mr. A. J. 
Hudson, former President of the 





Enlistment Sunday has , 

been preceded by a period 

of three weeks of mission- 
ary budget education 


Convention, has been named chair- 
man. Although the appointments 
will have to be ratified by the Gen- 
eral Council at its May meeting, it 
is generally assumed that this im- 
portant commission will receive en- 
thusiastic sanction of the General 
Council. Its functions will be largely 
to survey the world and to plan for 
post-war reconstruction, which will 
include missionary expansion abroad 
and church extension at home. 

A total budget of $4,500,000 is a 
real challenge to Northern Bap- 
tists. And if it is to be raised, it 
means that Baptists must think in 
those terms during their Every 
Member Enlistment this spring. 
Pledges must be increased so as to 
cover at least $3,000,000. Extra 
gifts, and contributions of war 
stamps and bonds must take care of 
the rest of the total budget. The 
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point is that now, before the in- 
creased Unified Budget has even 
been adopted, we must plan to 
meet it with our contributions. For 
many this will be a real sacrifice. 





ee - 


The unified budget today 
supports a vast spiritual 
enterprise needed by the 
world more than ever 


before 


To others it will represent an in- 
vestment. Stewardship will take on 
a great significance if all determine 
now to do their share in creating a 
spiritual foundation for the post- 
war era. 


What Money Cannot Buy 


A high government official has 
said, “The American people will 
have over $30,000,000,000 more in- 
come in 1943 than the value of 
things for which the money can be 
spent.” With many durable goods 
impossible to secure at any price, 
the American people have upon 
their hands the strange problem of 
investing wisely in “futures.”’ Gov- 
ernment bonds will command a 
portion of this huge, unspendable 
cash surplus. Proposed pre-pay- 
ment plans of buying post-war 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators 
and the like, may occupy other bil- 
lions of dollars. But those who will 
use their surplus funds in the wisest 
way of all, will be those who will 
invest in a Christian post-war world 
—perhaps with “Double Duty Dol- 
lars,” —those dollars used now to 
purchase War Bonds and then 
made out to the Church Extension 
Reserve Fund (or the million dollar 
post-war reconstruction fund for 
1943-1944) to be used for Christian 
rehabilitation. 

Money cannot buy world peace, 


brotherhood and an enlarged mis- 
sionary spirit. Converts cannot be 
bought. But money is necessary to 
send missionaries where they are 
needed most. Money is needed to 
feed the starving and to clothe the 
naked. Money will place supplies 
and workers in places where they 
will be able to cultivate the human 
soil in the interests of Christ. And 
all those who increase their pledges, 
or who make new pledges, to the 
Unified Budget will be giving body 
to the Baptist missionary spirit. 


Baptist Participation in 
United Church Canvass 


Because the Every Member En- 
listment of Northern Baptists comes 
during the period set for the second 
phase of the United Church Can- 
vass, February 2lst-March 14th, 
this is the more reason why we 
should be especially interested in 
this cooperative Christian enter- 
prise in which 16 major denomina- 
tions are endeavoring to raise their 
local and missionary budgets simul- 
taneously. About 150 communities 
cooperated in the plan last fall. 
(See Misstons, November, 1942, 
page 551.) It is expected that even 
more will participate this spring. 





The climax of Every Mem- 
ber Enlistment comes on 
Enlistment Sunday and 
money comes to symbolize 
ministry 
The United Canvass was able to 
secure former President Herbert 
Hoover, former Governor Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York, and Am- 
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bassador Joseph C. Grew, formerly 
of Japan, as radio speakers. A na- 
tional radio program, including 
prominent leaders in government 
and religious circles, will again be 
conducted during February 21st- 
March 14th. 

Dr. Ear! Frederick Adams, Gen- 
eral Director of Promotion, North- 
ern Baptist Convention, is chair- 
man of the Planning Committee. 
Vice Chairman Charles E. Wilson 
of the War Production Board, also 
a Baptist, is chairman of the Spon- 
soring Committee. Other Baptist 
leaders represented on various com- 
mittees of the United Church Can- 
vass are: President Joseph C. Rob- 
bins, Mrs. Howard S. Palmer, 
president of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, Mr. James L. Kraft of Chi- 
cago, and Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota. 

Since March 7th-14th is Every 
Member Enlistment Week in the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 
churches of the denomination can 
enthusiastically join with other de- 
nominations in this nation-wide 
United Church Canvass. While 
churches in various communities 
will cooperate as to time, publicity 
and general planning, and will ben- 
efit from the national promotion in 
newspapers and over the radio, 
each local church will conduct its 
separate financial canvass. The Bap- 
tist Every Member Canvass will, 
therefore, be conducted as usual. 
The difference will consist of the 
factor of cooperation in local com- 
munities and in being a part of the 
vast national movement of reli- 
gious bodies working together for a 
common goal. When other appeals 
are enlisting the interest and finan- 
cial resources of church members 
(who are also patriotic citizens), it 
is essential this year that the 
churches unite in a strong appeal 
for the support of the work which 
the Christian church represents in 
a war-torn world. 
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Girls in Uniforms 
Across the Seas 


One of the projects of the World 
Relief Committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention is the work 
being done by the Y.W.C.A. 
World Emergency Fund. This pic- 
ture from England (on this page) 
represents the Old and the New. 





The door in this old wall of the 
Palace grounds leads to the Palace 
Hut, the new Y.W.C.A. Club for 
service women, erected by the 
Bishop of Salisbury in his garden. 

The Y.W.C.A. World Emergency 
Committee not only serves these 
young women who are in the na- 
tional services, but works among 
women workers in armament cen- 
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ters, refugee children in Europe 
and the Far East, and with nurses 
near the battle fronts. A list of the 
activities of this organization in- 
clude maintaining hotels, refugee 
camps, air raid shelters, clubs-on- 
wheels, emergency housing, women 
prisoners of war, homeless families, 
orphans, soldiers’ families and work 
with bewildered youth. 


A DAY OF PRAYER 
FOR BURMA 


March 7, 1943 


At its meeting on January 6, 
1948, the Executive Committee of 
the General Council of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention voted to 
designate Sunday, March 7, 1943, 
as a Day of Prayer for Burma. 
May we therefore unite in prayer: 

First, for. the people of Burma. 
Many have suffered cruelly from 
the ravages of war. Many are in 
dire need. Many of our Christian 
brethren face severe trials of their 
faith. May we pray that they may 
be given strength and courage; the 
sense of God’s presence, and the 
assurance of our continued fellow- 
ship with them. 

Second, for the Christian church 
in Burma, that she may stand fast 
in these difficult days and have 
vision to lead in the days to come. 

Third, for the Burma mission- 
aries in exile and for those here in 
the homeland eager to go to Burma, 
that they may have constancy of 
purpose and faithfulness in prepa- 
ration for the re-opening of our 
work in Burma. 

Fourth, may we give thanks for 
the advance of the Kingdom in 
Burma from the days of Adoniram 
Judson until now, and may we 
pray that in the days ahead Burma, 
at the crossroads of the East, be- 
tween the great peoples of China 
and India, may respond yet more 
fully to the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
and take her rightful place as a 
leader in a world brotherhood of 
nations.—J. C. Ropsins, President. 
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THE WORTH OF THE CHURCH 


A Baptist layman makes an appraisal of the Christian church 
and discovers that his contribution is really an investment 
that brings valuable returns to himself and to his community 


By Grorce T. STREET 





I am _ reasonably 
careful about the use 
of my money, I should 
always know what I am 
getting in return for it. 
Of course what I give to 
my church is really a 
contribution, but sup- 
pose I think of it as if I 
were purchasing some- 
thing. Perhaps I am get- 
ting more in return than 
I ever realized. I know 
that my community is 
safer and healthier and 
happier because of the presence of churches, and as a 
result I probably pay much less in taxes. But I'll 
consider mostly the personal benefits I get. 

It is worth while for me to be a church member 
just for the good standing that goes with it. Member- 
ship in a church adds something to my reputation in 
the community. If I had to say how much that is 
worth, it would be pretty high. Moreover, if I fail to 
have some part in the work that a church accom- 
plishes, I would feel that I was shirking my duty. 
Certainly my self-respect is worth much to me. 

Good friends mean much. Really good friends are 
hard to find. On reflection, I recall that most of the 
people I like are those whom I have met through 
church connections. I would gladly pay a high price 
for good dependable friends, if they had to be 
bought like merchandise. 

A sense of security comes to me from knowing that 
hundreds of people are members of the same church 
and that they take a personal interest in me, and 
would gladly help me if I needed help. I need no legal 
contract or insurance policy for such help; I know I 
would get it. That’s worth something. 

These are rather selfish benefits, but I can think of 
some that are not. I want to put myself on record as 
to my religious faith. Membership in a church lets 
the world know where I stand on the great truths of 
the Christian faith that have been the heritage of the 
ages. I would like to see the blessings of Christianity 

















extended to all peoples. Unfortunately I cannot be a 
missionary and I cannot personally finance the send- 
ing of a missionary; but if many people like me 
organize and work together, we can accomplish 
wonderful things. By being a member of a church I 
can have the satisfaction of doing my share of mis- 
sionary and charitable work. I'll not attempt to say 
how much it is worth to me; I just know that I want 
to do it. 

I should mention music and prayer and praise 
combined with music. I like many kinds of music 
and there are today many means of getting it; but I 
would miss a great deal in life if I could not occa- 
sionally hear a church congregation sing “Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” or “Abide With Me,” or “The Old 
Rugged Cross.” Neither would I be willing to give 
up choir music; some of the world’s greatest com- 
posers devoted their genius to religious music, and 
when trained voices bring me messages in this way I 
receive a blessing and an inspiration. At church I 
can even raise my own voice in praise, although it is 
not much of a voice. When it is mingled with other 
ordinary voices, they all sound very good. I get a 
great deal of satisfaction out of that. It is the same 
with reading passages of Scripture aloud; I can join 
with others and have a share in the services. 

I have a better understanding of the Bible and 
of the application of its profound teachings to the 
world of our time than I could ever have had without 
the church. In it are words of wisdom and comfort, 
of encouragement and admonition, of hope and 
warning that I might find for myself and try to 
understand, but through the church and its ministry 
they are made more understandable and clear. And 
participation in a church service brings a feeling of 
exaltation that cannot be described, but it is there. 
And it is worth something. 

I find a great inspiration in the quiet confidence 
of people who for scores of years have walked the 
way of Christ. I hear it in their voices and I see it 
in their faces. Somehow the voices and the faces of 
church people are different. I need all of these things 
to give me new courage when I am afraid, new de- 
termination when I am weak, new faith when things 
look hopeless, new consecration when I am tempted 
to become indifferent. 
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Thus by my church membership I am getting 
more than I ever realized. The more I contribute, 
the more benefit I will receive. There is certainly no 
other use for money that will bring returns that can 
compare with these. I have not fully appreciated my 


— 
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From Comity to Cooperation 
in Home Missions 


WWF 
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opportunity. I am resolved that I will never again 
forget what I get out of my church membership. I 
am going to get still more out of it. And to do that, 
I know what I must do first, and I'll do it. 

Reprinted from The Voice of the First Baptist Church of Chester, Pa. 
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violates the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which Christianity is 
founded. It denies the essential 
ethic of love. It sets at defiance the 


The war precipitates grave problems for the home mission 
boards of the leading Protestant denominations and impels 


them toward greater unity and more effective cooperation 


T THE opening session of the 
Home Missions Council of 
North America on December 7th, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. G. Pitt 
Beers, who presided, declared that 
to continue to exert a determining 
influence in America, the Christian 
churches must define in a forth- 
right way their attitude respecting 
two particularly acute problems 
emerging from the world crisis, 
namely, race and labor. Reports 
by the various committees of the 
Council revealed and gave realistic 
expression to this growing concern 
of church leaders concerning these 
problems and related questions. 

A Committee on the Resettle- 
ment of Japanese Americans is 
now working out procedures in 
cooperation with the War Reloca- 
tion Authority, to assist the Japa- 
nese evacuees in finding employ- 
ment outside the relocation centers. 
Leading religious, social, and phil- 
anthropic agencies of the country 
are taking an active part in this 


ReEeporteD by Core Hayne 


program. “The whole country is 
facing the problem of an insuffi- 
cient supply of labor,” said Mr. 
George E. Rundquist, the Com- 
mittee’s Executive Secretary, “and 
the employment of evacuees wher- 
ever they are needed on the farms 
and in the cities will aid materially 
to relieve the present acute short- 
age of manpower. Moreover, such 
absorption of the evacuated people 
into the normal channels of Ameri- 
can life, insofar as possible, is the 
most practicable solution for the 
economic and social problems cre- 
ated by this situation.” 
Anti-Jewish prejudice is a dead- 
ly menace to democracy and to 
the spiritual life of the Christian 
church, declared the report of the 
Committee on Christian Approach 
to the Jews, presented by its chair- 
man, Rev. Zenan M. Corbe. “It 
not only corrupts the soul of a 
people,” said Mr. Corbe, “but 


divine law of human brotherhood. 
Above all, it bears false witness 
against Christ and hides His face 
from His people. Through sermons, 
addresses, lectures, open forums, 
conferences, and the press, this 
Committee has sought to keep be- 
fore our people their responsibility 
to show to the Jewish people that 
their hope of justice, security, and 
good will lies with those who have 
caught the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 
He quoted the late President 
Masaryk, of martyred Czecho- 
slovakia, who said what is forever 
true: “He who looks up to Jesus as 
His Master cannot be anti-Semitic. 
You must be either one thing or 
the other. If you are a Christian 
you cannot be an anti-Semite.” 
The report of the Church Build- 
ing Committee revealed that, due 
to restrictions on building ma- 
terials, very few contracts have 
been let for new church buildings. 
Churches have found it difficult to 
secure material to make repairs. 
To assist churches in getting proper 
clearance with the War Production 
Board, the church building com- 
mittee has set up a committee an 
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priorities with Dr. F. W. Muller as 
chairman. It has had many per- 
sonal interviews with government 
officials in attempting to get a uni- 
form ruling for churches in rebuild- 
ing after destruction of buildings 
by fire and to make needed repairs. 
The experienced migrant har- 
vester remains the most desirable 
worker in food production. This 
was one of the findings in the re- 
port of the Committee on Migrant 
Work, presented by Mrs. Don 
Ivan Patch. Projects in 19 states 
for the betterment of religious and 
social conditions of migrant fam- 
ilies are now maintained. “Re- 
quests have come from other 
states for_similar services,” Mrs. 
Patch reported. “Increasingly the 
Home Missions Council staff has 
had an opportunity to coordinate 
the services of many agencies to 
migratory workers. Social welfare 
agencies have urged community 
workers to assist in safeguarding 
child health by counseling services 
and mothers’ ¢linics. Local boards 
of education are ready to establish 
summer schools for the migrant 
children for the coming season.” 
Economic conditions among 
Spanish-speaking people in thé 
United States have vastly im- 
proved, as there has been more 
work available for them. This has 
meant that they could support 
their families and their churches 
better, “and this has greatly 
strengthened their morale,” said 
Rev. J. Scott Willmarth, in his 
report as executive secretary of the 
Council of Spanish Speaking Work. 
“The record of Mexican men and 
boys in all branches of the United 
States armed forces is in marked 
contrast to the recent emergence 
of the gang spirit among Mexican 
boys and girls in Southern Cali- 
fornia that resulted in a few 


deaths and considerable disturb- 
ance of the peace.” 

The number of American In- 
dians in the armed services of the 


United States was reported to be 
the highest of any group in propor- 
tion to population. “Not only are 
the red men on the march of 
war,” said Miss Helen Brickman, 
Chairman of the Indian Commit- 
tee, “but thousands have left the 
reservations to go into defense 
plants. Many reservations now 
find themselves entirely without 
the leadership of young Indian 
men. The effect of this loss of na- 
tive Christian leadership upon the 
missionary program is not hard to 
visualize. This uprooting of the 
Indians has brought about many 
changes in the program of mission 
boards.” 

The terrific disruption of popu- 
lation growth caused by war indus- 
try presents a unique opportunity 
for interdenominational coopera- 
tion and united service, Dr. Theo- 
dore F. Savage, as chairman of the 
Committee on the City and Bilin- 
gual Work, cited the united church 
effort in Baltimore as an experi- 
ence for churches in other cities to 
study. “The Baltimore Parish 
Plan is a real achievement in 
comity and cooperation,” said Dr. 
Savage, “and the assignment of 
territory and responsibility should 
set a new standard for city church 
planning.” 

Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, for 
the Committee on Alaska, re- 
ported that more than 100 men and 
women home missionaries, are at 
work in Alaska. “Ever since 1880, 
and the time of Sheldon Jackson, 
the work of the major denomina- 
tions in Alaska has been projected 
on the basis of comity,” the re- 
port stated. “For years many of 
those interested in Alaska have 
hoped that this cooperation might 
become even more effective. It has 
been suggested that there might be 
an Alaska Christian church with 
branches aligned with their various 
denominations. In this way inter- 
change of members would be facili- 
tated and the cause of Christ would 
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confront the evils of a frontier 
country with stronger solidarity.” 

A “master-plan” of church com- 
ity and cooperation that contem- 
plates the substantial rechurching 
of the United States, was urged by 
a joint committee created by the 
Home Missions Council and the 
Federal Council of Churches. Its 
report stressed the need of carrying 
comity downward to the local 
units of denominations that are 
largely practicing it at the top, and 
is the most complete statement on 
cooperative Christianity as it af- 
fects mission boards and _ local 
churches that has ever been pre- 
sented. Its sponsors look upon this 
enlarged concept of comity as the 
“characteristic expression of local 
ecumenicity,” affirming that it 
means a “new basis for home mis- 
sions and the undoing of a vast 
scale of the unwisdom of the past 
on a continent wide basis.” Here, 
said one spokesman, is “a plan and 
a purpose that look upon the 
churches as a whole and that as- 
sure competency and continuity in 
the organized religious life of every 
American community.” 

The fate of these recommenda- 
tions now rests with the constitu- 
ent home mission boards. 

®@e 90 
A New Pamphlet on Burma 

Burma, a new 20-page, illus- 
trated leaflet, has just come off the 
press. This timely statement has 
been prepared at the urgent re- 
quest of friends concerned for the 
future of work in Burma, the first 
and most fruitful of Baptist mission 
fields. Data on the war, the evacua- 
tion, and the forward look, make 
the leaflet an excellent supplement 
to the mission study book, Jt Began 
in Burma, by Dr. R. L. Howarp. 
It should prove invaluable in pre- 
paring for the Day of Prayer for 
Burma on March 7, 1943. Copies 
are available at 10¢ each at the 
nearest branch of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 
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No. 67—The Triumphal Entry 31. Over again. 33. Hebrew wars 
into Jerusalem 35. “Behold, thy King . . . unto 
thee.”” Matt. 21:5. 
Across 38. South America. 
1. “saying, Who is...” Matt. 39. “... into the village over 
21:10. against you.” Matt. 21:2. 
4. “behold, the world . . . gone 40. The end of law. 
after him.” John 12:19. 41. “as an... whose leaf fad- 
6. “but when... was glori- eth.” Isa. 1:30. 
fied.” John 12:16. 43. “cometh in the name... 
10. To drag again. the Lord.”’ Matt. 21:9. 
13. Associated Press; Apostle. 45. “Ye seek Jesus of . . .” Mark 
14. “called the altar . . .” Josh. 16:6. 
22 :34. 49. At sea. 
16. “all the . was moved.” 51. “a very great multitude . 
Matt. 21:10. their garments.”’ Matt. 21:8. 
17. “when the unclean spirit had 53. “The Lord hath . . . of them.” 
. him.” Mark 1:26. Matt. 21:3. 
19. “All this was..., that it 54. “and they .. . him thereon.” 
might be fulfilled.” Matt. Matt. 21:7. 
21:4. 56. ““And when he was come .. . 
22. Ruthenium. 24. Outfit of tools. Jerusalem.” Matt. 21:10. 
25. “And .. . discipleswent,and 57. “And if any man ask you, 
did as Jesus commanded Why ... ye loose him.” 
them.” Matt. 21:6. Luke 19:31. 
26. See 8 down. 59. “. . . the mount called the 
30. “Rejoice ye in that . . . , and mount of Olives.” Luke 
leap for joy.”’ Luke 6:23. 19:29. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 
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60. “. . . , every one that thirst- 
eth.” Isa. 55:1. 
61. “Tell ye the daughter... 


Sion.” Matt. 21:5. 
“walked by the sea of .. .” 
Mark 1:16. 


Down 


1. “ye shall find an ass... 
Matt. 21:2. 

. A Benjamite. I Chron. 7:12. 

. Compass point. 

. Grandson of Benjamin. I 

Chron. 7:7. 

“‘whereon yet never man... 

Luke 19:30. 

. such things as are set 

before you.” Luke 10:8. 

8 and 26. Across “which was . . . 
by the . . . , saying,” Matt. 
21:4. 

9. “then ... Jesus two disci- 

ples.”” Matt. 21:1. 

District of Columbia. 

Signifying round. 

Period. 

“according to all the .. . of 

it.” Num. 9:3. 

New High German. 

Eye (Scot.). 

“* All these have I kept from my 

youth .. .” Matt. 19:20. 

Knave of clubs. 

Kind of grain. 

“He saith among the trum- 

pets,.. .. ,” Job 39:25. 
“T cannot dig; to...I am 
ashamed.” Luke 16:3. 


62. 


9? 


9° 


7. 


11. 
12. 
15. 
18. 


20. 
21. 
23. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
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30. “cut . . . branches.” Matt. 
21:8. 

32. “and strewed them in the 


.” Matt. 21:8. 
34. “. . . them, and bring them 
unto me.” Matt. 21:2. 
35. Calcium. 36. Browned bread. 
37. “giving sound, whether pipe 
or... & Cop. 1427. 








42. Compound of tar and other 
substances. 
44. Compensation for services. 


46. “sitting upon an. . .” Matt. 
21:5. 

47. “Were there not . . . cleansed.” 
Luke 17:17. 

48. “‘Because the Lord . . . need 


of him.” Luke 19:31. 
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49. “. . . a colt.” Matt. 21:2. 

50. “And which of you with taking 
thought can . . . to his sta- 
ture one cubit.” Luke 12:25. 

52. “found the colt tied by the 
:. .” Mark 11:4. 

55. Snakelike fish. 

58. King of Bashan. Josh. 18:12. 

59. Indian plant producing dye. 














@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION & 


Rev. William Dring 


Rev. William Dring, missionary of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in Assam for 30 years, 1890- 
1921, died on December 22, 1942. He 
was born at Parsons Drove, Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, January 21, 
1863. When he was eight years old, his 


parents came to America, where he at- 


tended Ottawa University, at Ottawa, 
Kansas. In September 1887 he married 
Miss Esther Stannard, and they re- 
ceived their appointment as mission- 
aries to Tura, Assam, in 1890. At Tura 
he had charge of the industrial and 
building department. It was his special 
delight, however, to travel from village 
to village telling the people of Christ. 
In connection with his teaching at the 
school, he did special work making 
maps, charts, and tables, and trans- 
lated hymns into the Garo language. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dring returned to the 
United States in 1917 and retired in 
December 1921. 


Roy D. Stafford 


Roy D. Stafford, missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety in China for 15 years, died in 
Berea, Kentucky, on December 12, 
1942. He was born in Chicago, IIL., 
August 12, 1882. Appointed in 1908 
to serve as Mission Treasurer for the 
East and Central China Missions, he 
was the first man of business experi- 
ence to be set apart to devote full time 
to that office, then established in 
Shanghai. Purchasing and shipping, 


added to regular treasury work, filled 
the first term of service. In 1916, fol- 
lowing furlough, he took over the work 
of the West China treasury and as- 
sisted in the development of plans for 


inter-mission and interdenominational 
cooperation in treasury work. In 1917 
he took over the treasury of the South 
China Mission, thus serving all the 
China fields from the one office. In 1923 
he and Mrs. Stafford were obliged to 
return to America for health reasons. 
In October 1923, he entered the treas- 
ury department of the home office in 
New York, where he remained until 
1926, when he went to Berea, Ken- 
tucky, to take up the Treasuryship of 
Berea College. He is survived by Mrs. 
Stafford and three children. 


- Mrs. Truman Johnson 


A cable from India, sent on Decem- 
ber 14 and received in New York on 
December 16, 1942, announced briefly, 
“Mrs. Jennie Johnson died recently 
in Bareilly.” Mrs. Jennie Bixby John- 
son, widow of Dr. Truman Johnson of 
Burma, at the age of 87, had been 
among those recently evacuated from 
Burma. She had been among the last 
to leave, and with Mrs. Heptonstall 
and others, had flown out from Taung- 
gyi. They went to Mussooree, India, 
and later moved to a lower altitude. 
For some years, Mrs. Johnson had been 
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in feeble health. As Jennie Bixby, she 
was born in Moulmein, Burma, Octo- 
ber 23, 1855, the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. M. H. Bixby of that mission. Upon 
her marriage she and Dr. Truman 
Johnson were appointed missionaries of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in July 1886, sailed for Burma 
that same year, and were first desig- 
nated to Burman work, but almost im- 
mediately took up Karen work. They 
remained in Loikaw until Dr. John- 
son’s death in October 1915. Mrs. 
Johnson continued the work alone for 
a number of years and finally retired in 
June 1926. In recent years she had 
made her home in Taunggyi. 


Mrs. Walter Bushell 


Mrs. Carrie Hoover Bushell, widow 
of Rev. Walter Bushell, died on De- 
cember 29, 1942. She was a missionary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society in Burma for 45 years. 
Born on November 12, 1857, in New 
Jersey, she was graduated from Mt. 
Holyoke College in 1877. In 1878 she 
and Mr. Bushell received appoint- 
ment to foreign mission service in 
Rangoon, Burma. During their long 
years of service, most of their time was 
spent at Moulmein working among the 
Karens. Mr. Bushell, who died in 
September 1924, was born in Glouces- 
tershire, England, and trained for the 
ministry at Crozer Theological Semin- 
ary, Pennsylvania. He was one of the 
first nine members of the first Refer- 
ence Committee of Burma, and until 
retirement, in 1923, served faithfully as 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Judson College. Mr. and Mrs. Bushell 
will long be remembered for their devo- 
tion to a great and good cause. 
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WOMEN - OVER THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


“Magnificent in the Sight of the Lord” 


Women’s Societies on foreign mission fields 


increase their giving 


Telugu Women’s Convention 


With war pressing close on all 
sides, with riots in our midst and 
rain due any minute, our Woman’s 
Convention met for its 22nd session 
on September 25, 1942, at Ongole, 
South India. Many more than the 
250 registered delegates came, and 
the group made an _ interesting 
study in contrasts. The women 
were rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, from caste and out- 
caste. Some had been present the 
22 sessions, while others were there 
for the first time. 

It was thrilling to see the women 
offering their gifts until the sum of 
1,078 rupees was reached—some 50 
rupees more than last year. With 
prices soaring and salaries un- 
changed this gift was magnificent 
in the sight of the Lord, surely. 
Much of it was given by the hum- 
ble Christians of the villages who 
work in the fields for overlords. 


in time of war 


The Convention Theme 


“Hope Thou in God,” Ps. 42:5, 
was the Convention theme and the 
devotional messages given by dif- 
ferent women stressed the basic 
need of hope in Him in this other- 
wise hopeless world. A report of the 
Bible Study Course showed that 
110 women are following the pre- 
scribed course in reading the Bible 
and are appearing for examinations 
semi-annually. A report was made 
by each society on the progress its 
members had made in tithing, 
adult literacy and in the removal 
of debt and intemperance. Banners 
were given to the societies scoring 
the highest. 


Jubilee Celebrations 


The joint celebration of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the Harriet Clough 
Memorial Elementary School and 
the Golden Jubilee of the Training 
School at Ongole was an outstand- 





Christian Chinese women at a Bible School in Shaohing 


ing feature of the Convention. An 
historical drama was given on Sat- 
urday night, September 26th, and 
the following day a thanksgiving 
service was held at which 250 
graduates were present. The pag- 
eant showed vividly the service 
rendered as foundations were laid 
and progress made. 


Privileges and Duties 


As we met in safety and freedom 
those three days at Ongole, we 
realized that we were of the chosen 
few. Many Christian women in 
Burma, Philippines, China, Japan 
and Europe have no such privileges 
this year. Though no more worthy 
we have been granted these addi- 
tional blessings. With the privileges 
come the responsibilities and in the 
consecration hour we pledged our- 
selves anew to Him, in Whom is 
our hope.—Florence Rowland, Ra- 
mapatnam, South India. 


Cholera and Clay Banks! 


At Brammakrakka, one of our 
“Houses of the Open Door” in 
South India, it was a special day, 
for the women were to open their 
clay banks and make their annual 
assignments. As we came into our 
meeting, we suddenly learned that 
cholera had come to the joint 
Madiga and Christian village of 
Brammakrakka and two had al- 
ready died. However, none of the 
Christian houses was yet infected 
and the women were anxious to 
bring their yearly gifts to the meet- 
ing. They came and sat on the 
porch and were careful not to get 
too near the others. Miss Grace 
Bullard saw that their feet were 
well washed with solution, and al- 
though I had qualms, we went on. 
After the worship service we had 
the consecration and prayers for 
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the annual gifts. The clay banks 
were piled on a mat in the middle 
of the floor and all around were 
numerous bags (many of them 
White Cross bags), filled with grain 
gathered handful by handful each 
day from their rations and now 
brought as offering. 

Since she was to be treasurer for 
the meeting, Miss Bullard armed 
herself with a strong pencil and 
tablet. One of the Bible women at 
the center also kept the amounts in 
Telugu so that if any village or 
group wanted to know how much 
they gave we could easily let them 
know. Bank after bank was broken 
and Miss Florence Rowland and I 
counted all those small coins and 
piled them on a mat. We also saw 
the different grains measured and 
amounts recorded. Finally all was 
finished. We still have a few vil- 
lages to report, but to date the 
offering is more than double what 
we have ever been able to gather 
before. We all came together and 
sang our praises of gratitude to 
God for all His gifts to us and for a 
part in this great service. 


Luxamma’s Sacrificial Gift 


When Luxamma, who was bap- 
tized two years ago at Easter at our 
Brammakrakka center, gave her 
sacrificial gift, it brought tears to 
my eyes. She had been a rather 
wealthy woman whose husband 
and several relatives sold out their 
lands and homes and went to 
Burma to live. Her husband con- 
sented to have her become a Chris- 
tian and received her back into his 
home. Then last September she de- 
cided to go to Rangoon to live. 
After only a few months in Burma 
Luxamma with her husband and 
some other relatives had to leave 
because of the war. Since their 
money was all tied up in their busi- 
ness, they had to leave hurriedly 
with only a few articles, like mil- 
lions of others, and take the long, 
dangerous trek across the hills of 


Foot-Binding in China 


Foot-binding was a common prac- 
tice when the first work for women 
was started in China. When the 
little Chinese girl was from three to 
five years of age, the toes were bent 
back to the soles of the feet and 
tightly bound. This process was to 
make the girl more beautiful as she 
approached maturity, for the small 
foot was the mark of culture and 
grace. During the first two or three 
years the suffering was intense, and 
by adulthood the girl could only 
hobble around. It was the Chris- 
tian forces who were the leaders in 
forming the anti-foot-binding so- 
cieties throughout China. As a 
condition to entering the girls’ 
school, Chinese parents were re- 
quired to sign a paper” promising 
not to bind the feet of their daugh- 
ters. Women occupied an inferior 
position in China, just as in most 
non-Christian lands, and the hus- 
band had full rights over the person 
and property of his wife. . . . Miss 
Adele Field-was the first single 
woman in the South China Mis- 
sion. She worked first at Bangkok 
and in 1864 was transferred to 
Swatow to work with the women. 
She suffered greatly in her daily 
trips to the inland villages. She 
was called vile names and her life 
was often threatened. She visited 
hundreds of the homes and became 
acquainted with the women, in- 
viting the more promising to at- 
tend her Bible classes. This was the 
beginning of a great and influential 
work of training Bible women in 
South China.—From Between Two 
Centuries, by Dana M. ALBavuan, 
published by Judson Press. 


Note.—This is the sixth in a series 
of facts, which will show how large a 
factor foreign missions have been in 
the development of a more Christlike 
world. Cut out and save for use in pro- 
grams on missions.—Ep. 
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The friendly water woman at the 
Uluvapadu Center 


Assam into India. Their experi- 
ences were tragic. Sometimes for 
five days they had only roots of 
trees and wild berries to eat. The 
faith and inspiration of this brave 
woman kept the party going. 

I can never forget that first day 
Luxamma came to the Brammak- 
rakka center after her return from 
Burma. As Luxamma told of her 
trek from Rangoon to Brammak- 
rakka, she would stop a second or 
two and exclaim, “But I have my 
life! God saved my life!” Her story 
gave each woman who heard it a 
rare experience, for here were words 
from one of their own kind that 
could not be doubted. Luxamma 
goes from house to house among 
her own caste folks, gathers ghee 
(melted butter) and sells it with 
very small profit. She sold mangoes 
during the fruit season. But her 
face glows with joy and peace and 
she has that inner joy hidden with 
Christ that shines out. 

Luxamma brought her clay bank 
only begun after her return in 
April, but it had more than one 
rupee in it. That gift meant more 
to me, I think than any other. 
When your task grows heavy and 
it looks discouraging and not worth 
while, think of Luxamma and what 
Christ means to her!—Jennie L. 
Reilly, Ramapatnam, South India. 

(Continued on page 188) 
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TO CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS? 


A Foreign Missionary 
Looks at Christian Friendliness 

I have always given lip service 
to the belief that education in for- 
eign missions would increase the 
prosecution of home missions. But 
now working among the Baptist 
churches in the United States, 
I discover a strange condition. 

Many Japanese came to a cer- 
tain small town in the Rocky 
Mountain area, about 30 years 
ago, and have become regular 
farmers, even to raising sheep. 
We have a good Baptist church in 
the town, although small. As every- 
where we go, so here, the livest 
organization in any church is the 
ladies’ mission circle, which meets 
regularly, studies all the books and 
does fine White Cross work. I 
spoke before it last month while 
Mrs. Foote was at another place. 
During the morning a deacon of 
the church and I had been finding 
Japanese families. 

This is what we found: That for 
these nearly 30 years there had 
been fine Japanese families grow- 
ing up all around the place. They 
had good reputations as citizens 
and farmers. But not a one was in 
any church in the town!!! Why? 
Occasionally a child had wandered 
into Sunday school, but seldom 
continued. I asked the ladies at 
the mission circle if they knew the 
Hashimoto family. Yes, they knew 
the Hashimoto family. I asked, 
“How many children have they?” 
None knew. It was supposed that 
they were Buddhists. None had 
ever tried to find out or win them 
to the church and Christian faith. 


Now the Hashimoto family is 
nine in number. One is in the U. S. 
Army. The father is a prepossess- 
ing man, and the mother a bright 
jewel. The children are the finest- 
looking Japanese I ever saw. When 
we drove into the farmyard, I spoke 
to the mother in Japanese, and 
she sent a youngster running to 
the cabbage patch, saying, ““ Guests 
have arrived from Japan, come.” 
We were invited to stay for dinner, 
and it was just dinnertime. 

Our conversation showed that 
none in the family had any op- 
position to Christianity; rather 
that they favored it. Yet they were 
in a small Buddhist Society in the 
town because the only pattern of 
religious devotion they had was 
what their parents had brought. 
The parents even knew little of 
Buddhism. The children were nom- 
inally Buddhist because their par- 
ents were. All were excellent pros- 
pects for Christian evangelism. 
The parents had expected when 
they came to America to become 
Christians and Americans and had 
cut all ties with Japan. But relig- 
ious discrimination (in the United 
States) had kept them out of the 
church. It was about to keep the 
children out of the church too, 
fine children who are American. 
(Americans are not a race.) 

Now the local schools knew all 
about the Hashimoto family, the 
age and education of father and 
mother, the name of each child and 
his ability as a scholar, knew where 
he lived and what he could do. 
The church beside the school build- 


ings did not know how many were 
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in this family and, of course, not 
the names of the children. It was 
just taken for granted that the finest 
thing a Baptist church could do was 
to send missionaries to Japan. To 
do anything much for the Bud- 
dhist Japanese a mile or so away 
was unthinkable; perhaps some 
fool might wish to bring them into 
the church. Well, they were Bud- 
dhist, so why disturb their relig- 
ious faith? 

This is all too common all over 
this state. It was far worse in the 
far West where some American 
churches did not wish the Japanese 
Christians even in their services. 
Better that they segregate reli- 
giously as well. Hence this fear of 
the Japanese has led to the segre- 
gating of them in assembly centers 
and now in relocation centers. I 
cannot blame the Japanese in this 
country for holding onto the only 
religious patterns they have pos- 
sessed and teaching them to their 
children. The fault lies not alto- 
gether with the local church either. 

The Woman’s Home Mission 
Society has a Christian Friendliness 
program which is superfine, but 
it too often did not function lo- 
cally.* I cannot criticize the educa- 
tion of the local church in missions, 
but I do feel that practically the 
teaching never worked locally— 
it did work in foreign lands. 

I may say that without exception 
churches and pastors welcome us to 
mend the old ways and start new 


* Note: The state in which this town and church 
are located has not had the service of a Christian 
Friendliness missionary for more than ten years. 
The last worker who served in that capacity was 
expected to cover four large western states. At 
present the Christian Friendliness Department 
has only twelve missionaries to cover the entire 
territory of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
More salaries for more missionaries would greatly 
strengthen this much needed work. 
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The World Will Never Again Be What It Was Yesterday 


In the United States more than 26,000,000 people are on the move, in addition to the men in the 
armed services—roots are torn up—crowded makeshifts provide emergency living quarters—large 
numbers of mothers are employed in war industries—child delinquency is on the increase—there is 
loneliness and tension—communities are suddenly deserted—towns are expanded beyond recognition. 


Tomorrow is being made today. Christians can make tomorrow what they will if they are 
brave and understanding enough and will work now. 


The Department of Christian Friendliness stands for an awareness in the church of the changes in 
human relationships due to the present situation, and for an undertaking of definite personal tasks 
that build mutual understanding, active good will, and Christian fellowship. 


“Tf any of you is looking for a colorful life of adventure, let him step out of his door and behave like a disciple 
of Christ.” —From The Upward Way, by Samurt Surra Drury. 








ways. Into every Baptist church 
in this state we hope to see at least 
one Japanese family come within 
this year. And our work is part and 
parcel of the work in Japan. It is 
not home missions. We work pri- 
marily among the Japanese-speak- 
ing older folks, for the old folks 
will send their children to the 
American churches and the pastor 
and Sunday school workers will 
win them into our faith and fellow- 
ship. It is not making them Amer- 
icans, but Christian Americans. 
And is it easy in comparison with 
winning a few from Buddhism in 
Japan? We are happy to be here. 
We are very busy.—John A. Foote. 


Christian Friendliness 
Meets War Emergencies 


In an earnest attempt to respond. 


adequately to the challenging needs 
of War Emergencies, six of our 
Christian Friendliness missionaries 
are “adventuring” in new fields of 
endeavor. 

Isabelle Gates of Oregon and 
Muriel Ferguson of California are 
working under the direction of the 
Advisory Committee for Japanese 
Evacuees for a few weeks. Then 
they will take assignments outside 
of Chicago, in cooperation with 
Mr. John Thomas, of the A.B. 
H.M.S., and with Mr. Rundquist 


of the Home Missions Council and 
the Federal Council. In this work 
they will help to relocate Japanese 
Americans who are certified. by 
three departments of the govern- 
ment as loyal to this country and 
whom the government is anxious 
to have placed in positions through- 
out the country. Everyone is re- 
joicing at the new program which 
the government has adopted to 
push relocation so that within a 
year only a remnant of the camps 
may remain. (Miss Virginia Swan- 
son, formerly on Terminal Island, 
will be used in the same work.) 
Frances Priest of Michigan is to 
work in Syracuse, N. Y., for a few 
weeks in defense area work as a 
part of the Baptist program made 
possible by the World Emergency 
Fund. Miss Priest goes to Syracuse 
to find what various organizations 
are doing to meet the tremendous 
new needs of the community and 
to help Baptists discover to what 
new calls of service they should 
respond because of the world situa- 


tion today. 
Matilda Utecht will spend two 
months, at least, in Portland, 


Maine, where a new defense hous- 
ing camp has been placed near one 
of our Baptist churches. The Coun- 
cil of Churches in Portland have 
asked Baptists to assume responsi- 


bility for work in this camp. This 
is especially a children’s camp; 
that is, it is differentiated from 
some of the others in giving a place 
for families who have children. 

Ruth Maguire is being loaned by 
New York City for two months 
to do a similar work in the New 
Jersey area, where housing condi- 
tions and large encampments of 
men in military service combine 
to bring tremendous problems. 

A very different work is opening 
before Dorothy Bucklin. Massa- 
chusetts has loaned her for a 
month to Burlington, Vermont, 
where there is a camp of men in 
aviation. Two churches in Burling- 
ton are eager to find some way of 
being of service to these men, and 
Miss Bucklin will endeavor to lead 
them off in such projects. 

Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Secre- 
tary of the Department, has just 
conducted a three-day Christian 
Friendliness Conference at the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School, 
Chicago, with the Misses Gates, 
Ferguson, Jensen, Battershell, and 
Allen in attendance. 

The last war brought our De- 
partment into being; the present 
war is adding inches to our stature. 
—Mrs. G. B. Martin, National 
Christian Friendliness Chairman. 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Mission Study Themes 
1943-1944 

As we look forward to the new 
denominational year, we face many 
problems. Since there will be no 
Northern Baptist Convention, it 
will be necessary to provide addi- 
tional information about study 
courses, reading program and other 
helps for missionary education 
through the pages of Missions and 
through correspondence. 

The foreign theme is CurIsTIAN 
VENTURES IN LEARNING AND Liv- 
1NG. This will deal with the Church’s 
contribution to the life of peoples 
in foreign lands through hospital 
extension work; such developments 
as the Mother Craft School and 
agricultural ventures for economic 
stability of Christian people. New 
types of education and evangelism 
are preparing the churches to meet 
the future. The basic book, For All 
of Life, is by Dr. AND Mrs. Wix- 
L1AM H. Wiser. A popular reading 
book by Frank C. LavuBAcn is 
called The Silent Billion Speak. 





There will be other books graded 
for different age levels. The De- 
partment of Missionary Education 
will prepare guides to assist leaders 
in teaching. 

The home theme will be Tue 
CuurcH AND AMERICA’S PEOPLES. 
This will deal with a survey of the 
nations that make up our America. 
Problems of individual adjustment, 
cultural background, and contribu- 
tions to American life will be a part 
of this study. The basic book, We 
Who Are America, is by KENNETH 
D. Miter. A popular reading 
book, Strangers No Longer, has 
been prepared by ANNIE B. Kerr. 
For these books also a guide for 
teachers will be prepared. In con- 
nection with both the home and 
foreign studies there will be pic- 
torial books similar to those of the 
last few years. A resource book has 
been prepared Christian Adult Edu- 
cation in Rural Asia and Africa, by 
Dr. T. H. P. Samer. A special edi- 
tion of From Many Lands by Louis 
Apamic will be made available. 


The above books are published 
or made available through the 
Missionary Education Movement. 
Some of the books will be ready for 
distribution in April, others may 
not be ready before May. Look for 


later notice next month. 


Three Months More 


Reports for the year’s work in 
missionary education should be 
completed by local churches not 
later than April 20th. We hope that 
all through the year our local 
church secretaries of Missionary 
Education, together with the secre- 
taries of the Reading Program, 
Guild, and Crusade, have kept rec- 
ords of activities, and that these 
records thus far show increases over 
last year. In spite of the war, or 
perhaps because of the whole world 
situation, there never was greater 
challenge in the field of missions. 
The value of service to peoples in 
many lands and in this land have 
been declared again and again. It 
is a privilege to be a leader in mis- 
sionary education today. Let us all 
determine to carry forward our 
projects and program with greater 
emphasis in order that we may 
strengthen the hands of those who 
labor for Jesus Christ. 

®@e@ @ 

Missionary education in your 
church, by HARNER AND BAKER, 
is a most important book for all 
those who are interested in inte- 
grating missionary education in the 
total Christian education program 
of the church. It has been written 
by folk who know whereof they 
speak. Denominational helps will 
be available for use after the Easter 
season in connection with the Chris- 
tian Life Service Seminars projected 
by the Publication Society and the 
Board of Education. Price, cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 75¢. 
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A Tithing Association 
in Montana 

At one of the area conferences on 
Christian Education, held in the 
First Baptist Church, Livingston, 
Montana, Rev. Bruce K. Blunt, 
minister, a member of the church, 
was most enthusiastic about a 
stewardship project which was be- 
ing carried on there as the Abra- 
ham Tithing Association. 

This is a group of persons banded 
together in a storehouse tithing as- 
sociation. They have their own en- 
velopes, officers and treasury. Each 
month an accounting is given, but 
each person alone knows what he 
gave. Once a month a fellowship 
dinner is given at which a short 
program is conducted and the tithe 
is distributed. The pastor reports 
that most of the time 85% is given 
to current expenses, 10% to mis- 
sions, and 5% to a reserve fund to 
keep tithing literature before the 
church and for other purposes. 

The Abraham Tithing Associa- 
tion is keenly aware that a larger 
share of their gifts should go to 
missions and hopes that soon the 
building debt will be paid. There 
was a great deal of difficulty with 
local financing until the Associa- 
tion was formed. About 10% of the 
church membership belongs to the 
group, many of them children and 
young people. They pay about 
three fourths of the church ex- 
penses and about 90% of what goes 
to missions. About $2,650 has been 
paid on the debt in three months. 

If there is any question about 
methods to be used in stewardship, 
communicate with the Stewardship 
Department of the Council on 


Finance and Promotion. 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
MALACHI 
For March 
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BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild . 


Royal Ambassadors 








These pages wear a new dress this month because the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship (including the World Wide Guild and the 
Royal Ambassadors, Sunday evening group, church school 
classes and other groups) has at the heart of its program the 
missionary purpose and dynamic. Articles of interest to the 
Guild, the Ambassadors and young people in general will be 
found on these pages. All youth groups are invited to make 
Missions their source of information and inspiration as they 
serve through missionary world outreach. 








An Eventful Birthday Celebration 


Notes from the December meeting of the National Council 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship 


By Este P. KaPpPpEN 


VERYBODY loves a _ birth- 
day, even if sometimes we 
don’t admit it. A first birthday is 
always an event. Such a celebration 
was the meeting of the National 
Council of the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship, held on the campus of Kal- 
amazoo College, December 28th-— 
31st. In spite of the uncertain con- 
ditions of travel, employment and 
national service 67 delegates (25 
boys and 42 girls) met for the 
Council meeting. 

A Work Session: The National 
Council meeting, however, was not 
a birthday party, but a serious 
work session. The three days and 
nights were packed with discussion, 
planning and worshipping together, 
which resulted in 24 pages of find- 
ings dealing with the present and 
future plans for the Fellowship, in- 
cluding matters of organization 
and program. Many of the sugges- 
tions in this report are now being 
carried into action in churches 
across the denomination. 


New LeapersuiP: The following 
new officers were elected to serve 
for the coming year: President, 
Forest Parsons, New Hampshire; 
Eastern Vice-President, Bob Towner, 
New York; Central Vice-President, 
Lemuel Peterson, Minnesota; West- 
ern Vice-President, Ted Parker, 
Northern California; Recording 
Secretary, Fannie Mae Ford, Illi- 
nois; Corresponding Secretary, Dor- 
othy Nelson, Wisconsin. Dorothy 
Nelson was also appointed on the 
Youth Committee of the Council 
on Christian Education and Lemuel 
Peterson is the new member ap- 
pointed to the Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 

RactaL AND NaTIoNALity FEt- 
LOWSHIP: It is the desire of the 
Baptist youth that they discover 
the means of coming into closer co- 
operation with young people of 
racial or bi-lingual groups who 
affiliate with the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Because of the many 
present and future problems of the 
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races, which Christian young peo- 
ple must face together, an inter- 
racial committee is to be set up 
composed of Negro, Asiatic and 
Caucasian representatives which 
will help the Fellowship in its 
study, understanding and meeting 
of these problems. Miss Olivia 
Stokes is chairman. 

Tue Fe.iowsnir Ipea: It has 
heen discovered that many of our 
problems and confusions in the 
Fellowship come from the fact that 
the new concept, spoken of as “the 
fellowship idea,” has not been fully 
grasped. Basically it means that 
young people in the various group- 
ings in the church life, Sunday 
school classes, Sunday evening 
groups, week-day groups, such as 
the Guild, all are a part of a fellow- 
ship. This sense of fellowship is ex- 
pressed in one all-inclusive organi- 
zation which may have groupings 
within it. The Fellowship organiza- 
tion is concerned with all groups. 
The Fellowship program is compre- 
hensive, embracing the work car- 
ried on at various times and in 
various groups as well as when all 
young people come together. The 
various groups carry on their work 
on behalf of all and the whole fel- 
lowship sponsors the entire work. 
“All for each and each for all” 
catches up the idea. Central group 
loyalty is to the Baptist Youth 


Fellowship as the youth division of 
the church. The church and its 
world wide outreach is the major 
concern of all the young people. 
This means that no part is de- 
stroyed or loses its life, but that all 
is caught up and molded into a 
larger life. What we have thought 
of before as wholly separate and 
distinct now contributes to the life 
of the whole group. This should re- 
sult in strength to the work all 
along the line and should create a 
spirit of unity in purpose and ac- 
tion that will make greater progress 
for the cause of Christ possible on 
the part of youth. 

MemBersuip INcLUpES JUNIOR 
Hier: Ann Judson Chapters of the 
Guild and Royal Ambassador 
groups will be interested in the fact 
that boys and girls 12 to 14 were 
made members of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, by change in the 
constitution. The Council on Chris- 
tian Education had previously ap- 
proved this provision. Boys and 
girls of these ages however, will not 
be delegates to the National Coun- 
cil. A program to meet the needs of 
this group will receive attention. 

A Fe.iowsaip Patrern or Or- 
GANIZATION: In order to achieve 
unity and fellowship and also to 
retain the values in the heritage of 
youth work, a simple plan is defi- 
nitely proposed for states, associa- 
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tions and local churches which wish 
to use it in their organization. It 
calls for one all-inclusive youth or- 
ganization known as the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship and which em- 
bodies the better features of the 
unified and correlated plans sug- 
gested earlier. Where it is possible 
to do so, age-group fellowships may 
be formed within the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship. Committees suggested 
follow in general the five-fold pro- 
gram of the Fellowship. Adult ad- 
visors including a missionary coun- 
selor are proposed. 

Wortp Wipe Guitp ContinvEs: 
“To achieve unity and fellowship 
and yet retain our heritage, we 
recommend that the World Wide 
Guild program shall be continued 
in name with week-day meetings, 
service projects, and other activi- 
ties particularly adaptable to girls’ 
work. All girls of the youth fellow- 
ship would be members of this 
group. The functions and leader- 
ship would be determined by the 
youth cabinet (or Council) with the 
special assistance and guidance of 
the missionary counsellor. By func- 
tions is meant projects, meetings, 
and activities; by leadership is 
meant the appointment of people 
to do specific jobs either on a per- 
manent or a temporary basis.” 
Implications of this action are that 


the World Wide Guild will defi- 





Delegates and denominational leaders at the National Council of the Baptist Youth Fellowship, at Kalamazoo 
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nitely continue, enlarged to include 
all the girls, and will function 
within a single, all-inclusive or- 
ganization. The above statement 
applies to the Royal Ambassador 
groups also. 

PROGRAM FOR THE YEAR: The 
five-fold program of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship called—“ Plan of 
United Youth Action for Christ” — 
will be continued for another year 
and an Adventure Packet covering 
the program will be available. A 
manual of organization and pro- 
gram building, in loose-leaf form, is 
being prepared. Special materials, 
helpful in carrying out the pro- 
gram, will be ready in the fall. 

Future Procram: The Baptist 
Youth Fellowship is looking ahead 
to meeting those emergency needs 
growing out of the war and it be- 
gins to envisage a comprehensive 
program of Christian reconstruc- 
tion in which young people will 
play such a large part. The plans 
and programs with which young 
people have been familiar through 
the years are being studied with a 
view to making them increasingly 
helpful in the Fellowship program 
of work. Some of these include the 
Life Service League, leadership 
training, Sunday school, Sunday 
evening groups, World Wide Guild 
and Student groups. Information 
concerning special plans from this 
study will be given as they develop. 

SpiriTuAL UNDERGIRDING: It is 
hoped that there has gone out, over 
the denomination, carried by Na- 
tional Council members, something 
of the spiritual force and deep con- 
secration which marked the wor- 
ship hours of the National Council 
meeting. There was an unusual 
quality in those hours, meeting as 
we did in the beautiful chapel, 
watching the dawn break through 
the windows as we worshiped. 
These periods of prayer and medi- 
tation constitute a promise for the 
future and a call to humble dedica- 
tion of ourselves as channels of 
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Rev. Ken Maxwell conducting the communion service 


another dawn. We were made very 
conscious of a Presence with us as 
Rev. Ken Maxwell led us in “ Fol- 
lowing Through in Faith and Fel- 
lowship.” If the spirit of that final 
communion service can undergird 
us in all our planning and action as 
a Fellowship, Baptist youth will 
make a high contribution to the 
Kingdom of God. 
Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
Even amid the discordant din of 
a warring world a song can be 
heard, a song of faith in God who 
is the victory; a song of comrade- 
ship across all lines where that faith 
is found; a song of youth calling to 
youth to join forces in a great 
Christian task for a new world. 
That song becomes real to us when 
put into words by this message to 
young people, from the Baptist 
World Alliance, which binds Bap- 
tists together all over the world. 
We find the glad echo of it, in the 
heart of the Youth Fellowship. 
Very sincerely yours, 


es Hepp 


To Youne Baptists tn ALL LANpDs 
Dear Fellow-disciples of Christ: 


In the name of the Baptist World 
Alliance and its Young People’s 
Committee we greet you and renew 
the assurance of solidarity with you 
and heartfelt prayer for you. Many 
Baptists are exposed to persecution 
and suffering. Yet how impotent is 
the arm of flesh to suppress the 
deathless convictions by which we 
live! Our intercourse is broken as 
never before. Yet the sad experi- 
ence has only deepened our appre- 
ciation of the reality and the value 
of our common life in Christ, from 
whom naught can sever us. The 
whole world is torn with unre- 
strained warfare; yet in the midst 
of strife we feel primarily the in- 
creasing urgency to found the King- 
dom of peace and love. 

Herein lies the value of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance. It is a sig- 
nificant achievement of Christian 
unity. Moreover, it has the means 
as well as the will for effective action 
as soon as the war is over, for in our 
Alliance we have a great center for 
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pooling our material and spiritual 
needs and resources. Peace will 
bring its own grave problems and 
tasks, the feeding of the hungry, 
the healing of the bruised, the com- 
forting of the dispirited and the 
preaching of the Gospel to those 
enslaved in new and old paganisms. 

Be the end of the war near or far, 
it is not too soon to engage in care- 
ful study of post-war problems and 
to give ourselves to earnest prayer 
in preparation for the tasks of 
peace-time. The World Young Peo- 
ple’s Convention could not meet in 
Budapest in 1942 as was planned in 
Atlanta. But you may rest assured 
that every effort will be made to 
arrange for such a meeting as soon 
as possible after the war is over. 
Moreover, dark though the imme- 
diate future be, we shall not fail to 
realize that faith has songs of the 
night and that bold Christian ad- 
venture can win “treasures of dark- 
ness.” The present distress gives 
increasing urgency to the appeal of 
the Gospel. 

Youth has been more deeply 
involved in war than ever before 
and has seen horrors unparalleled 
in times past. It is our glorious 
privilege to appeal to our young 
people in all lands to engage whole- 
heartedly in the tasks of total 
peace. Theirs mainly is the future 
for which we fight, and to them we 
look first of all to ensure that the 


A BOOK OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


* 
* 
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post-war new order shall be one 
after God’s own heart. 

Let us remember that the great 
Christian truths that held before 
the war hold through it, and will 
remain unshaken when it is over. 
It is for us to live as those who 
“seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,” and who, 
whilst accepting the heavy tasks 
and burdens of the time, are re- 
solved by His Grace to preserve our 
fellowship with one another and 
with our Lord. 

May God richly bless you all and 
the churches and countries you 
represent! 








The Mary Bonar Guild working on their White Cross quota 
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J. H. Rusuprooke, President. 
Baptist World Alliance 

Wa ter O. Lewis 
General Secretary 

T. G. Dunnine, Chairman, 
Young People’s Committee 

Frank H. Leave.t, Secretary, 
Young People’s Committee 


Gifts for the Wounds 
of the World 


In these days when the wounds 
of the world are so many, the 
White Cross work offers the oppor- 
tunity for the extra outpouring of 
our hearts. 

On these pages you see the Mary 
Bonar Guild of the First Baptist 
Church of Dunbar, W. Va., work- 
ing on their White Cross quota. If 
your Chapter isn’t busy on White 
Cross gifts for the wounds of the 
world, write your State Guild Sec- 
retary for a quota you may fill. 
Here is your opportunity to make 
gifts of “time, money and prayer, 
that upon such as sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death the Light 
of Life may shine.” 


The Adventure Packet 
Goes to Africa 


The following letter was received 
from Mrs. B. W. Armstrong, one of 
our missionaries in the Belgian 
Congo. Baptist Youth Fellowship 
information is going far and wide. 


Dear B.Y.F.: 

We received the May number of 
Misstons in the last mail, and I have 
read with real interest the article by 
Mr. Cummings, “‘One Generation Can 
Change the World.” The program as 
briefly outlined, prepared for our young 
people, sounds as if it would be ex- 
tremely worth while for young Chris- 
tian people anywhere. I should like 
very much to get a copy of whatever 
has been made available to the youth 
groups of our churches at home. I sup- 
pose there would be no objection to my 
translating-it into Kikongo and using 
it with our people here? Sincerely 
yours, Rhoda Armstrong, Kikongo. 
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A Boy’s Prayer 
At the Ocean Park Camp 


We thank Thee that we live in this 
Christian country and we earnestly 
pray that all mankind may soon be 
united in one empire, the empire of 
God; in one class, the Christian 
class, and as if in one race with one 
common destiny. When we think of 
the suffering abroad we realize how 
wonderful America is and we thank 
Thee from the bottom of our hearts 
that Thou placed us here. But we also 
ask that Thou help the poor, misled 
people of other countries some of 
whom have never heard of God. May 
missionaries go to every suffering 
person, help him and convert him 
to Christianity. We thank Thee for 
giving our leaders the energy and the 
love for boys to provide this wonder- 
ful camp. May we appreciate it and 
help it in the future years to help 
many more boys. For this sunny 
day for the trees and grass and 
flowers, and for the nourishing rain, 
we thank Thee. . . . AMEN. 


Royal Ambassadors and the 
Book of Remembrance 


Do you know anyone whose 
name is listed on your birthday? 
You may write a birthday greeting 
in care of the board or society un- 
der which that person works. Send 
your picture or one of your RA 
Chapter and tell what you are do- 
ing to help in the work of Jesus 
Christ around the world. See if you 
can find information about your 
birthday friend in this or other 
copies of Missions or in The Book 
of Remembrance. Write to Baptist 
Headquarters for special informa- 
tion and picture. Plan a meeting in 
which each Ambassador will intro- 
duce at least one of his birthday 
friends, show the picture and tell of 
the work. Select Scripture reading 
and hymns about friends of Jesus. 
The Book of Remembrance may be 
ordered at 25¢ from your nearest 
Baptist bookstore. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


Children’s World Crusade 


From Interim Leadership 
to Full Time Secretaryship 


Missions in March, 1942, an- 
nounced Miss Florence Stansbury 
of Cincinnati, Ohio as interim 
leader of the Children’s World Cru- 
sade. The Department of Mission- 
ary Education is happy to an- 
nounce that Miss Stansbury has 
accepted the invitation of the Board 
of Education to be the permanent 
secretary of Missionary Education 
for children and the Children’s 
World Crusade. During the last 
year the work prospered under her 
leadership. She has been able to 
take extensive trips in the field and 
meet many of our secretaries. The 
pamphlet Missionary Education for 
Children written by her, has be- 
come one of the required tools of 
leaders of missionary education for 
children under twelve. Other de- 
nominations have asked the privi- 
lege of using this material for their 
leaders also. Miss Stansbury thus 
follows in worthy succession to 
Miss Mary L. Noble and Mrs. Em- 
ily F. Bergen.—Dorothy Stevens, 
Dept. of Missionary Education. 


A New Venture 
What’s newer than a new title? 


In the pages that have been headed 
“Children’s World Crusade” we 
are attempting a new venture. 
Hundreds of children’s groups in 
our Sunday church schools, as well 
as week-day activity groups, are 
interested in and do participate in 
a Missionary Education program, 
without specifically enlisting in the 
Children’s World Crusade. We wish 
to include these groups in our serv- 
ice, so that all children receiv- 
ing Missionary Education either 
through the Children’s World Cru- 
sade program or only through the 


specific mission study units of the 
Judson Keystone Graded Courses 
for Primary and Juniors may have 
a share in the information and in- 
spiration of these pages. 

We hope that every group par- 
ticipating in Missionary Education 
will affiliate with the Children’s 
World Crusade. Send to the De- 
partment of Missionary Education 
for the free materials. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


A little four-year-old boy from 
Kodiak, Alaska, gives us the fol- 
lowing story: 

One morning little James was 
helping his teacher take down the 
blackout curtains. You know upin 
Alaska the people have to be very 
careful that no light ever shines out 
to sea. So every night every win- 
dow is carefully covered with black 
curtains. 

“But I’m not afraid in the dark,” 
said the happy little lad. 

As if to prove his statement he 
ran down into the dark basement 
of the building, and as quickly 
came back up to the teacher. 

“Do you know why I’m not 
afraid?” he asked. “I’m not afraid 
because I can see a little light from 
the fire in the furnace.” 

What a big message from so little 
a boy! As boys and girls who are 
followers of Jesus, we, too, have a 
light that keeps us from being 
afraid in the dark. 

Jesus was once a little boy who 
lived and grew and went to school 
much as you do. Because he did all 
the same things you do, he knows 
when it is hard for you to do the 
right and kind thing. Jesus is with 
us, ready to help us if we will ask 
his help. So for us who love him, 
He is a light. A light shows us the 
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way to go. Jesus would have us be 
kind and helpful, honest and happy. 
Following his light this is the kind 
of boy or girl you will become. 
Jesus, Friend of little children, 
Be a friend to me; 


Take my hand and ever keep me, 
Close to Thee. 


Teach me how to grow in goodness, 
Daily as I grow; 

Thou hast been a child, 
And surely Thou dost know. 


Never leave me, nor forsake me, 
Ever be my Friend; 
For I need Thee, from life’s dawning 
To its end. 
— Watrer Maruams 


Sincerely yours, 
Florence Stansbury. 


Children’s 
Games from 


Many Lands 





You'll enjoy this new book of 
children’s games and how they are 
played in mission lands, with addi- 
tional notes on greetings and spe- 
cial festivals. These games have 
been gathered from nationals and 
missionaries home on furlough from 
all parts of the world. Authentic 
words and tunes are provided for 
the singing games. Order from De- 
partment of Missionary Education, 
152 Madison Ave., New York. 

Compiled by Nina MI1en. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


Missionary Education 
for Children 


OBJECTIVES 

Missionary Education is one part 
of the total program of Christian 
education. Contrary to popular be- 
lief it is not a separate type of edu- 
cational activity to be carried on 


by itself, but it is integrated into 
the whole program of teaching ac- 
tivities of the church. Missionary 
Education helps to lift up and 
carry on the Christian education of 
children. In this position it has a 
unique function; through a Mis- 
sionary Education program we en- 
deavor to give the child a broader 
vision of the missionary task of the 
church. To accomplish this end we 
try to: 

1. Guide children to see that 
God is the Father of all peo- 
ple, and that in His sight we 
are one. 

2. Present the racial and cul- 
tural contributions of other 
peoples in such a way that 
children will realize this gift 
to civilization. 

8. Develop understanding and 
appreciation for other peoples 
through a study of their na- 
tional life, problems, customs, 
habits and contributions. 

4. Help children to know the 
missionary work of their own 
church in its relation to the 
community, country and 
world. 

5. Discover with children ways 
in which they may be of serv- 
ice in this program. 


MATERIALS 

With these objectives in mind 
our materials are prepared very 
carefully for children. Each year 
the children follow a Home and a 
Foreign theme of study, using 
study books written especially for 
them. Since these study books are 
written from an interdenomina- 
tional viewpoint, the Department 
of Missionary Education prepares 
in packet form each year Baptist 
Leader’s Materials to enrich the 
program. One packet is prepared 
for each study. These enrichment 
materials are valuable because, 
through stories and pictures in the 
packet, children are helped to a 
better understanding of a people. 
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The Children’s World Crusade sec- 
tion of Missions magazine also 
gives materials pertinent to chil- 
dren’s interests. 


INTEGRATION OF PROGRAM 


These materials prepared to 
stimulate thinking, promote intelli- 
gent understanding of problems, 
and eventuate in a wider Christian 
service, may be used in numerous 
ways. As stated in the Objectives, 
Missionary Education should be 
integrated into the whole program 
of teaching activities of the church. 


Marteriats May Be Usep 

1. As part of worship service in 
the Beginners, Primary and 
Junior Departments. 

2. In the expanded session, the 
hour following Sunday school 
when the children remain to- 
gether as a working unit. 

8. As part of the Sunday school 
lesson—the new Judson Key- 
stone Graded Courses for Pri- 
mary and Juniors provide ten 
hours of Missionary Educa- 
tion each year. 

4. The week-day session may be 
utilized entirely for Mission- 
ary Education. This may be 
the time when the Children’s 
World Crusade program is 
followed. Each year packets 
are prepared on Home and 
Foreign mission subjects. 
These include stories written 
by the missionaries about chil- 
dren they have known; pic- 
ture sheets; leaders’ sugges- 
tions for activities with chil- 
dren; materials for worship; 
information about the coun- 
try that is of current mission- 
ary interest; suggestions for 
use of materials with the Jud- 
son Keystone Graded Courses. 


PaRTs OF THE PROGRAM 
Whenever Missionary Education 
material is used there are certain 
component parts which tend to 
build a well-rounded program. 
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These essential parts may be in any 
order to fit the needs of children: 


1. Study Period: Leader will find 
that suggested study book 
and teacher’s guide prepared 
for that book will be helpful 
in presenting current study. 

2. Activity Period: Children learn 
by doing. In the outline fol- 
lowing this section there are 
suggested ways to develop in- 
terest in the study and sug- 
gestions of things children can 
make to enrich their own ex- 
perience. 

3. Worship Period: During the 
session some time should be 
devoted to a quiet, helpful 
worship period. See “ Worship 
for Children.” 

4. Play Time: Plan two or three 
games from country being 
studied. 

5. Service Project: Children like 
to make toys, games, scrap- 
books, etc., for other children. 
See “Service Activities for 
Children.” 


Interracial Brotherhood 


A little British boy, whose name 
was Tommy, was sent to America 
so that he might visit an aunt and 
uncle. He loved American boys and 
girls. He liked to go to school. 
Especially did he seem interested in 
the Negro boys and girls in his class. 

One day Tommy saw a big boy 
teasing little John, a small Negro 
boy. Little John was crying. 

“Oh, stop it,” said Tommy. 
“Can’t you see he’s smaller than 
you?” 

“Well, he’s a Negro,” replied the 
big boy. 

“‘Doesn’t make any difference,” 
said Tommy, “his tears are white.” 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we 
could help all people to Tommy’s 
way of thinking? 

In a series of programs “Inter- 
racial Brotherhood Through Chris- 
tian Unity,” especially prepared 
for Race Relations Sunday, there 


is an excellent worship service for 
Primary and Junior children. In 
addition to this specific worship 
material there is information about 
American Indians, American Ne- 
groes, Mexicans in the United 
States, Orientals in the United 
States, and supplementary infor- 
mation about books, pamhplets, 
and motion pictures. This series 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Race Relations, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., price 6¢ 
per set. 


Motion Pictures on Africa 

Does your church have a motion 
picture projector? If it does why 
not give the children a real treat by 
inviting them to a picture show? 
Here are a few from which to 
choose: 


Children of Africa, Part I. One 
reel, $1.00. 

Children of Africa, Part II. One 
reel, $1.00. 

A Morning in an African Village. 

One reel, $1.00. 

An Afternoon in an African Village. 

One reel, $1.00. 

What a Missionary Does in Africa. 

Three reels, $3.00. 

Order films from Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, Council on Fi- 
nance and Promotion, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Dressing Dolls for Mather 


These delightful little boys and 
girls of Kansas wanted to help 
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bring cheer and happiness to some 
children who might not otherwise 
have much for Christmas. 

The children decided that most 
of all they wanted to buy and dress 
dolls. Secondly, they decided that 
they must go to Negro children. 

Each child saved his precious 
nickels and dimes throughout the 
fall. This was to be an extra special 
gift. None of their regular offering 
might be used to buy dolls. Finally 
the day came and all those care- 
fully saved pieces of shiny money 
were brought to the Children’s 
World Crusade meeting. With eyes 
bright and unusually large with 
excitement they counted up the 
amazing total. Enough to buy 
twelve dolls—for twelve little girls! 

The boys had helped by bringing 
part of the money. The girls de- 
cided each doll needed an extra 
outfit of clothes. These little girls 
were too small to sew, so their 
mothers offered to make the addi- 
tional wardrobes. 

One Sunday evening when all the 
dolls were ready to be sent, these 
children had a place in the evening 
worship of the church. The little 
folks came in carrying the dolls and 
singing “Jesus Loves the Little 
Children.” The dolls were placed 
on the table, and the pastor dedi- 
cated the gift and prayed espe- 
cially for the little children who 
had made it possible, as well as for 
those who would be made happy 
through the gift. 





Jewels and Heralds of Wichita, Kansas, with their Christmas dolls 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 





New American Frontiers 


What it means when more than 26,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are uprooted from their homes and are thrust 
into tense, resentful, crowded industrial communities 


HURCH women who are alert 

to the needs of the day will 
recognize the fact that there are 
always new frontiers. They are 
not necessarily geographical in na- 
ture, but they present themselves 
with just as great a challenge to 
pioneering spirits as did the open 
prairies and the luring gold fields 
of long ago. 

The whole world was keenly 
aware of the mass migration of 
people from East China to the 
unoccupied areas of their country, 
and all Christians realized imme- 
diately that this migration pre- 
sented an unparalleled opportunity 
to the Christian Church in West 
China. Now it is a strange quirk 
of human nature that makes us 
envision such happenings on the 
other side of the world, but keeps 
us blind to similar circumstances 
within reach of our own homes and 
churches. For here in our midst at 
this very moment is taking place a 
great mass movement of people 
from one part of our country to 
another. We are told that 26,000,- 
000 are on the move, meeting the 
demands of abnormal industrial 
conditions. Some communities have 
felt the loss of hundreds of famiiies, 
while others, all unprepared as to 
adequate housing and provisions, 
have suddenly received these new 
workers. Crowded makeshifts for 
emergency living have been the 
result, with barns, trailers, tents, all 
being utilized as shelters. Adjust- 
ments to such living conditions are 
not easy to make, and thousands 
of people have found themselves 


By Mary Epitu AREY 


uprooted from a comfortable home, 
thrust into a strange, crowded, 
tense, industrial community with 
no friends, and often with resent- 
ment from the citizens of the town. 
Too frequently the townspeople 
have not been enough aware of the 
situation even to express resent- 
ment, but have displayed a com- 
plete indifference to the newcomer. 

Christian churches in all such 
communities are handed an oppor- 
tunity on a silver platter! Surveys 
have shown that many of these 
workers are church members, and 
a large proportion are Protestants. 
How many have you called upon 
and invited to your church? Have 
the women in your society made a 
definite effort to help the strangers 
feel that they are a part of your 
community? If you have tried once, 
with apparently little response, 
don’t give up. Remember that it is 
not easy to prepare meals for a 
husband on day-shift, a son on 
night-shift, and a daughter whose 
working hours do not coincide with 
either. Perhaps the mother of the 
family cannot leave her home to 
attend a meeting or a tea, but she 
would welcome your friendly call. 

Has your church realized that a 
large number of young women from 
rural areas, who have never had 
jobs before, are now employed in 
defense factories? In many instances 
the housing situation is deplorable, 
the work is nerve-racking, and the 
worker must have some place to go 
and something to do “after hours,” 
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as an outlet. Is your church pfo- 
viding for these young people? Sal- 
aried workers in small numbers 
have been sent into some of these 
areas, but there exists a great need 
for volunteers who can supplement 
their work. In many areas volun- 
teers will have to carry the entire 
responsibility. 

As Baptist women we are well 
equipped, through our Christian 
Friendliness organization, to un- 
dertake such a project immedi- 
ately. Christian Friendliness vol- 
unteers are accustomed to making 
friendly contacts with lonely, mal- 
adjusted people. Hundreds of Bap- 
tist women all over the country are 
needed now in a new kind of Chris- 
tian Friendliness. 

It is our privilege to be good 
neighbors to those who have re- 
cently come into our communities. 
It is our privilege to interpret 
them and their problems to those 
of our friends who do not under- 
stand them. It is our privilege to 
share in the bettering of human 
relationships in our own lands. 
Wherever we are, be it in church 
groups, at social gatherings, in the 
Red Cross rooms, in the office or 
factory where we work, we can add 
to the good will of our community 
by our Christian attitudes. We can 
learn the need in our town and see 
that as individuals and as churches 
we make a sincere effort to meet it. 
We can realize that it is within our 
power as Christian people to see 
that when these uprooted families 
leave their old homes for your town 
and mine they do not leave God 
behind. Here is a new frontier that 
is as compelling as any that ever 
confronted our ancestors. And we 
must remember that no frontier 
was ever conquered by a few indi- 
viduals. The efforts of every avail- 
able person were demanded to in- 
sure success. 

Every Baptist woman is urged to 
have a part in sharing the Chris- 
tian fellowship of her home and her 
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church with those who come to her 
town as “outsiders.” It takes no 
special training or ability to be 
friendly, no unusual talent to. seek 
out the lonely woman who always 
attended church “back home,” and 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpuctTeD BY E.izaBETH I. FENsOM 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


for whom God may be more real 
because of what you do. 

Will you join other Christian 
Friendliness volunteers in conquer- 
ing this new frontier with good will 
and mutual understanding? 



































A New Emphasis 

Since its beginning, the Program 
Contest—in spite of its name—has 
given equal recognition to year 
books, which have usually greatly 
exceeded the other entries in num- 
ber. With the excellent outlines 
provided by the National Com- 
mittee, even the smallest group can 
plan and produce an attractive 
year book, but there is always need 
for suggestions for presenting the 
monthly topics and for increasing 
the effectiveness of the work of the 
society in general. In the coming 
months, The Open Forum will de- 
vote more space to the description 
of programs and methods; as a 
step in this direction, the first prize 
will be nearly doubled in value. 

Read the following rules care- 
fully, and plan now to send your 
year book (with an explanatory 
letter, if possible), a program, 
or a description of some successful 
method (or all three!). Each entry 
should have the:name of the so- 
ciety and the church as well as the 
name and address of the program 
chairman (or other officer). To be 
eligible, Programs must be de- 
scribed in sufficient detail to enable 
others to follow the plans. Infor- 
mation concerning the source ma- 
terial and notes on invitations, 
decorations, and other special fea- 
tures add to their value. First 
Prize for this group is $5 worth of 
books to be selected from the 
1948 reading list; Second Prize 
is a subscription to New Litera- 





ture. LETTERS, concerning methods, 
should give a detailed description 
of the plans followed, and also the 
results. These letters may relate to 
any phase of the work of the so- 
ciety—attendance, giving, White 
Cross, the promotion of Missions 
magazine, the use of literature, 
etc. The prizes are the same as for 
programs. YEAR Books may be 
sent with or without a descriptive 
letter, but the former is preferable. 
Books for 1942 or for 1943 may be 
sent—this year’s later closing date 
makes the latter possible. The 
prizes remain the same as in last 
year’s contest—First Prize, $3 
worth of books to be selected from 
1948 reading program; Second 
Prize, a subscription to New Lit- 
erature. No entry can be returned. 

The contest is open to all North- 
ern Baptist women’s societies ex- 
cept those represented in the 1942 
list of prize winners. (They will be 
eligible for the neat contest.) The 
closing date is June 1, 1943; entries 
may be sent any time prior. 





For Sunday School Teachers 


Snowden’s Sunday School 
Lessons 1943, by Eart L. Doue- 
LAS, is a practical exposition of the 
International lessons for the year. 
A new feature is the offering of 
practical suggestions for the effec- 
tive presentation of each lesson to 
all age groups. A very serviceable 
and comprehensive lesson helper. 
(Macmillan; 387 pages; $1.50.) 
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“Faith Is the Victory” 


In Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the annual 
Mother and Daughter banquet is 
a high light of the year. Based on 
the national theme, it sets the 
keynote for the year. 

The theme of the 1942 banquet 
was Faith Is the Victory that 
Overcomes the World, with The 
Home as the symbol. The program 
follows: 


Grace—(Tune: “Old Hundredth”) 


Our Father, God, to Thee we pray, 

Bless all our efforts here today. 

May we as faithful daughters live, 

Thy Kingdom’s Victory to give. 
Amen. 


t-ressowantt oF Fairu 
Welcome: Our President 


A fellowship of faith is sweet 
Whenever Christian women meet. 
And when they all united stand 
The Kingdom’s Victory is at hand. 


Hymn: “Thanks Be to God” 


—ADORATION 
Devotional: Our Pastor’s Wife 


Could there more precious trio be— 

And let us say it reverently— 

Than Mother, Daughter, and their 
God? 

Hallow’d, indeed, the paths they trod. 


, = 
Toast: By a Mother 


Lord, this I know: more faith I need, 
A more whole-hearted trust in Thee. 
Grant me thy blessing that I may 
An exemplary mother be. 


‘E—Thvet 


Response: By a Daughter 
(A four-line quotation from a poem 
by Louis Untermeyer, ending with 
‘Be to the hopeless years a hope,” 
was used here.) 


Hyman: “Faith of Our Moth- 
ers’’—Our Intermediate 
Daughters 

—Tuer Kinepom’s VIcToRY 


Rests In THE Home 
Message: Our Guest Speaker 
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(A stanza from a poem by Grace 
Noll Crowell (beginning “‘So long as 
there are homes where lamps are 
lit”) was used here.) 


Benediction: Our Pastor 


The grace and the toasts given 
above were written for the occasion 
by Helen Tate D’Aboy. Any good 
anthology will provide suitable 
quotations for Trust and The Home. 


Program Helps 


Five Women of China, by Eviru 
G. Traver, is a series of imper- 
sonations of outstanding women 
leaders, including China’s “First 
Lady.” 10¢. 

Angelita’s Choice, by Amy S. 
Osaoop, is a play inspired by a 
story written by Marcia Cudworth 
concerning a student in the Bap- 
tist School in Managua, Nica- 
ragua; 5 characters. 10¢. 


WOMEN OVER THE SEAS 
(Continued from page 175) 


Offerings of Chinese Women 

The “Thank Offerings” of the 
Chinese churches in Shaohing area, 
East China, as well as the Christ- 
mas offerings have doubled in spite 
of the war, according to Miss 
Gertrude F. McCulloch, who was 
repatriated from East China on 
the M.S. Gripsholm in August, 
1942. In addition the Chinese gave 
money and small gifts to 1,100 
children in the relief centers at 
Shaohing. Miss McCulloch says 
that these “Thank Offerings” were 
started by one woman making a 
gift a few years ago. Soon others 
followed, and the reason they give 
it is because: “God has given me 
peace in my heart” or “in my 
home,” and “because of deliver- 
ance in time of danger.” Miss Mc- 
Culloch believes that the report for 
1942 will be even higher than 1941. 
These gifts have been a constant 
amazement to the missionaries be- 
cause of the extreme poverty of the 
people. 


TIDINGS from the FIELDS 
(Continued from page 177) 


New Occasions 
Teach New Duties 


How can we reach the girls in 
defense industry? What can the 
church do for child care while 
mothers work? What is the stake 
of the church in Civilian Defense? 
If the church is useless now, will 
it not be valued as useless in a post 
war world? 
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Two conferences have recently 
faced these issues endeavoring to 
give direction to church-guided 
effort. In Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 18-19, the Office of Civilian 
Defense called a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of various faiths and 
denominations to tell of the gov- 
ernment plans and afford opportu- 
nity for discussion and clarification 
by religious leaders. In Chicago 
during the first week of February, 
at the meeting of the Interna- 





MAKE YOUR Gift 
TO CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS 


7 Christian Friendliness Department had its beginning at the close 
of the First World War. For the past 24 years it has never failed to 


extend the Golden Rule of understanding helpfulness to people in need. 
In these critical days of another World War some of the Christian Friend- 
liness missionaries have been called to serve uprooted folk in defense 
areas; others are helping to relocate Japanese Americans torn from their 


homes by evacuation orders. 


Read the Challenging Articles on Tidings Pages 176-177 


Your Annuity Gift will enlarge and continue the 


great work of CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS and 


other fields of Home Mission service. 


When we climb to heaven 
*Tis on the rounds of love to men. — Whittier 





For information concerning Annuities and Legacies 


write to Mrs. J. Wittarp McCrossen, Treasurer 


BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
New York, N. Y. 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN 
152 Madison Avenue 


REMEMBER 
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tional. Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, the discussion centered 
on the needs coming out of the 
migration into defense industries. 
Today demands new plans for 
work with children and youth, if 
we are to maintain Christian de- 
mocracy at its best in our country. 
Mrs. Kinney represented the Wom- 
an’s Society at this meeting. 


**Given to Hospitality” 


For years our family had been 
under the impression that we were 
a hospitable household. Our friends 
were many, and scarcely a week 
passed that we did not welcome to 
our home several of them. It is 
strange how suddenly a verse of 
Scripture can leap out at a person, 
shattering his complacency, point- 
ing to his faults! In our case, we, 
who had considered ourselves so 
hospitable, were clearly shown we 
were not “Given to Hospitality” 
in the true sense of the phrase. We 
were distinctly disobeying one of 
God’s explicit commandments! 





CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 
For Sale or for Personal Use 








Dey Greetings — new, at- 

EXTRA aan ith worth- wiiheiveuelanents, 

MONEY] many with Bible Texts —in great 

EASILY aw < artistic ee 
EARN ng, 

ED cheer to “the sick “and. sorrowing, 





birthday — the type of greet- 
ings Christian people ‘are st looking for. 
“Easter Bg ng oe —heleiee pine. 
mostly wi ie Texts — dainty a te 
decorations. xen 


Cards that are different — not found in stores — 
SR eeasmeery, Wicite eal tas fens Canfes and 

ment necessary te early for free Ca 

attractive Sale Plans. Pe 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 


264 Laurel Street Dept.N Buffalo, N. Y. 











e single 
ym with bath 


2 50 t0*700 Dob 


1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George H. Newton ~ Manager 
lures George 
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Our excuse came promptly: We 
were a good-sized family on an ex- 
ceedingly limited budget. However, 
this excuse seemed so flimsy that 
we begged God’s forgiveness and 
asked his guidance. We were 
amazed at the loneliness and spir- 
itual hunger we saw immediately. 
Space permits us to tell of only one 
more blessing. 

She was a young colored woman, 
a college graduate, of Roman 












What Has Proved 
the Most Trustworthy 
Collateral? 


LIFE / 
INSURANCE: 


any who safely survived the 
M economic upheaval of the 
long depression years would have 
been ruined if they had not had 
Life Insurance to put up as col- 
lateral when all else failed. 


Many homes which safely re- 
mained in the hands of their 
owners through all these recent 
trying years would have been lost 
if Life Insurance had not been 
present to bolster waning credit. 






































Life Insurance protects the eco- 
nomic life of your family against 
the certainty of death... but 
that is only one of its aspects. In 
the past 60 years the Baptist Life 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
helped many to carry themselves 
through unemployment and has 
enabled others to carry along 
relatives who were less fortunate. 


It has been one of the few stabiliz- 
ing influences in a world of top- 
pling values. 
















The Baptist Life Association, 
founded 60 years ago, is 111% 
solvent, higher than most 
companies. 


BAPTIST LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


860 Walden Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Catholic background. Our supper 
was simple, but we had polished 
our souls along with the silverware. 
Our guest’s shyness soon vanished 
and we found mutual delight in 
timely conversation. We noticed 
her studying each member of the 
family, not critically, but search- 
ingly. As is our custom, we fol- 
lowed supper with family devo- 
tions, all taking part. So close was 
God to us that we all felt his 
presence. When our guest was 
leaving, her eyes filled with tears 
as she said, “Thank you for your 
invitation. I shall never forget this 
beautiful evening. I have never 
been in a home like this before!” 
—Helen Tate D’ Aboy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 165) 


Gabriel and the Angels, by 
Tueresa TOWNSEND, a refreshing 
story about a typical schoolboy, 
who with his father moves into a 
new community where the father 
becomes pastor of the Church of 
the Ascension. Because of the pas- 
tor’s exacting church duties his 


EARN MONEY for U. S. BONDS 


Your group can easily earn money for invest- 
ing in War Bonds by selling HANDY 
WACKS Hangup Waxed Paper. 

Write today for full particulars 
HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 


Sparta, Michigan 
AGENTS WANTED 


We need 500 Christian workers to sell our splen- 
did religious line of Easter, Mother’s Day and 
ncils, stationery, nov- 
elties, sacred music, 80’ ks, plaques, mottoes. 
Bibles, and L~ a commission. Send for our 
large free ca’ 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 200 Des Moines, Iowa 


























ROBES 


“A Pulpit Robe is an Ideal 
(Ciii mia 4010) @\yttiitiiam 


WRITE for Free Booklet 
“Let Music Help You” 


COLLEGIATE ye 


CHAMPAIGN, ILi 0 
COLUMBUS 366 Sth Ave., N.¥.C 











CHICAGO 
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motherless son is often alone and 
lonely. Life at the new school is un- 
bearable for the boy Gabriel until 
tdith Paul, an _ understanding 
teacher, takes an interest in him. 
The minister, through his son, 
meets the teacher. No woman ever 
looked so much like Gabriel’s 
mother, to the minister. He falls in 
love with her, but conceals it. Ga- 
briel discovers it and works out a 
solution that brings Edith Paul 
into his home as his step-mother. 
(Winston; 330 pages; $2.00.) 
®@°®@ 

You Are My Friends, by Frank 
LAUBACH, is a devotional book of 
14 chapters telling how one may 
cultivate an intimate friendship 
with Jesus. Conversations may be 








Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer 
= Rta ex your organization. oo 
AN COCOANUT OIL SH 
and other items. Write today for particulars. 
Sample Free to Official 
NORWALK COSMETIC COMPANY 


Norwalk, Ohio 








High School Course 


at Home 


They Speak Well of 
Our Annuity Plan 


Typical of many letters which the Treasurer re- 
ceives from satisfied annuitants is the following: 


“I am thankful that some influence led me to buy an annuity 61 years ago. This 
may be the last time I shall write to you or call for my annuity payment. I cannot 
walk very well, but life is sweet and peaceful. Hoping you will not feel I am a nui- 
sance because my Heavenly Father permits me to live in peace and contentment.” 


Another annuitant who likewise felt that no mistake 


had been made writes: 


“Yes, those annuity checks are so very helpful at times when drouth and grass- 
hoppers and other weather conditions are unfavorable for our crops. I only wish I 
had given you $4,000 instead of $500. We would be money ahead today. You are 
always so prompt and sure. I have spoken a good word for you several times, and 
expect to continue as the opportunity presents itself.” 


THE TWO-FOLD PURPOSE OF THE PLAN. The purpose of our 
Annuity Agreements is to make it possible for donors to leave something 
for the work of the Society without the formality of a will and at the 
same time be assured of a regular income during their lifetime. 


For further information write G. PITT BEERS, Executive Secretary 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


212 FIFTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Many Finish in 2 Years 
Ge d abi " 
po rectly an your time on lities permit. 


Stameaaee tet 


American School, Dept. 4-335, Drexe! at 58th St., Chicago 
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held with the Master as a person 
walks the street, Jesus using the 
voice of the individual to talk back 
to him. Fifteen “great pictures re- 
vealing the friendliness of Christ” 
are found at the close of the vol- 
ume. (Harper and Brothers; 178 
pages; $1.50.) 
ee °@ 

Charles G. Finney, by Bast. 
MILLER, is a comprehensive review 
of the evangelistic passion and ac- 
complishments of this famous pray- 
ing and preaching evangelist. (Zon- 
dervan; 187 pages; $1.00.) 

® @ ®@ 


West China And The Burma 
Road, by H. Dantet FRisera, 
gives a vivid and picturesque ac- 
count of a journey from North 
China by way of West China and 
the Burma Road. Maps and pho- 
tographs enhance interest of the 
story. (Augsburg; 174 pages; $.50.) 

e9e°e 


The Bearing of Archaeology 
On The Old Testament, by 
GerorceE L. Rosrnson, records and 
interprets the discoveries made by 
excavation expeditions that have a 
direct bearing on the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures. (American Tract 
Society; 207 pages; $1.75.) 


Books Received 


The Great Century, Volume V in A 
History of the Expansion of Christian- 
ity, by Kennetu S. Latourette, 
Harper and Brothers, 526 pages, $4.00. 

The Baptist Church in Indiana, by 
Joun F. Capy, 354 pages, $3. 

The Plight of Man and the Power of 
God, by D. Martyn Lioyp-Jongs, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 120 pages, $1. 

Personalities of the Passion, by Lxs- 
Lig D. WeatHerHeaD, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 183 pages, $1.50. 

The Church Calling, by Wri11aM 
Paton, Macmillan, 60 pages, $.75. 

The Harvest of the Spirit, by EvGENE 
M. Austin, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 169 
pages, $1.50. 

The Destiny of Man, by Remvnoip 
Nigesunr, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 287 
pages, $2.75. 
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“For 
Guidance 
All Along 

Life’s Trail’’ 








ODAY’S brave young couples are 

the true pioneers of another world! 
Change is imminent . . . uncertainty dogs 
their footsteps . . . super-courage is needed 
at every turn. There never was a time in 
all history when building for the future 
required greater guidance. Jesus Christ 
has been the inspiration for all the civiliza- 
tion we have achieved in two thousand 
years. HIS way must delineate today’s 
and tomorrow’s progress as it has in the 
past. If Christianity is to function at its 
peak to help win the Peace, more people 
must be made to feel His importance to 
them personally. You can extend His cail 
to their hearts through The Secret Place. 





pete ta WARD GOD!” | THE SECRET PLACE 


Daily Devotions for Individual and 





CHAPLAINS tell of the needs of service men 

and they say that they are doing their best to 

help the boys find God wherever they may be. 

Give them your support! For every dollar you 

send to The Secret Place Service Men’s Fund, 

twenty copies of The Secret Place will be sup- 
lied to spiritually needy boys. Send $1.00, 
5.00 . . . more if you can. Give Today! 


THE SECRET PLACE SERVICE MEN’S FUND 
1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Family Use 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICES 


Individual yearly subscription, 30 cents per 
year (4 issues). Ten or more mailed to one ad- 
dress, five cents each. May be sent on consign- 
ment. Unused copies returnable at our expense. 
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“We Cry Unto Thee For Help”’ 


SEVENTEEN sick and wounded, 
and a crew of six, in an army transport 
plane crash-landed on a coral reef, the 
water waist-high in the shattered cabin. 
For four days, in thirst, hunger and 
pain, they waited for a rescue that 
might never come. On the fifth long day 
of waiting, a nineteen-year-old boy, 
sick with malaria and with wounds in 
his side and back, remembered it was 
Sunday. Church services were being 
held back home. There in the lone Pa- 
cific, they too held service. “Oh most 
powerful and glorious Lord God,” they 
prayed, “we cry unto Thee for help.” 
Before another Sunday, help did come. 

You may not be able to shoulder a 
gun. You may not have to share with 
our boys the terrible hardships of bat- 





AN 
INCOME 
ASSURED 


Name 
4ddress 
City 


American Bible Society - Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


] Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-62 
entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


(_] IT enclose $.......... 


tle. But there is one thing you can do. 

You can see to it that, threugh the 
American Bible Society, the Word of 
God is made available to our Armed 
Forces wherever they are, so that some- 
time, somewhere in the jungle or desert, 
those boys of ours — facing the supreme 
test of their courage — may find com- 
fort, strength, and perhaps deliverance. 

And for the future — remember, 
when you buy an American Bible So- 
ciety Annuity Agreement, your money 
will not only help further the work of 
distributing the Bible and New Testa- 
ments to the young men of all races and 
of all lands in years to come, at the 
same time you receive as high as 7% 
returns. Do not fail! Investigate this 
Plan at once! Send for the booklet “A 
Gift That Lives.” 


URGENT! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


eee aaa 
9 


to provide Testaments for our boys. 


Denomination 


State 


Se | 
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punt GOWNS 
Dlensingly’ low prices, Catalog 


— +b se church. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, lil. 








Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


American Necro: Indianapolis Inter- 
racial Institute, 157. 

Burma: General Stillwell and evacua- 
tion from Burma, 142-148; Dr. 
Gordon Seagrave examining an am- 
putation case, 144. 

Cura: Chinese women Bible School 
students, 178. 

Europe: Hunger line in Norway, Refu- 
gee trek in Poland, Feeding children 
and mothers in France, 188; Y.W.C.A. 
Hut in England, 168. 

Miscetiangovs: University of Colo- 
rado, 152; First Baptist Church, 
Boulder, Col., 158; World Map 
showing American military locations, 
140; First Italian Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 148-151; Baptist 
Youth Fellowship, Communion Serv- 
ice, 180, 181. C.W.C., Wichita, Kansas, 
185. 

PersoNna.ttTizs: Antonio Mangano, 148; 
Ada P. Stearns, 147. 


Yl Your Copy 
Arrniaal LATE / 


© Like all other periodicals, MIS- 
SIONS is feeling the effects of the 
war. There is delay in printing the 
magazine due to shortage of wire 
stitching of pages and shortage of 
man power caused by the draft. 
There are delays in post office de- 
liveries due to wartime conges- 
tion in the mails. The subscription 
office in New York works over- 
time because of scarcity of tem- 
porary help. These and other con- 
ditions brought on by the war 
account for the lateness in the 
arrival of recent issues. MISSIONS 
is sure that its friends and sub- 
scribers will understand and that 
they will also have sympathy and 
patience. Everything possible is 
being done, but in spite of that 
some copies will be certain to 
arrive late. Blame it on the war! 




















@ If you — or the group you serve — wish to share more abundantly in the spirit 
of Easter, THE UPPER ROOM (daily devotional guide read in more than 1,500,000 


homes) offers a real aid for this special season of prayer and meditation. 


The Spring issue, in its daily devotions leading up to Easter Sunday and continuing 
on through Pentecost, carries a distinct spiritual message for this holy season. 


This entire issue is one of the finest ever published by THE UPPER ROOM. It is 
our Eighth Anniversary Number, completing a grand total of well over 28,000,000 
copies since its first appearance in April, 1935. 

If you are a pastor or group leader, be sure that your congregation or group is supplied with the 

April-May-June issue of THE UPPER ROOM, now ready for distribution. Orders of ten or more 

copies to one address will be sent on consignment at 5 cents each, postpaid. Single yearly sub- 


scriptions, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Four years, $1.00; foreign, $1.35. Special envelopes 
for remailing THE UPPER ROOM fo men in service, $1.00 per 100. Send your order TODAY to 


The Upper Room 


166 Eighth Avenue, North Nashville, Tennessee 
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Surveying the by See Athend 


Ons two months remain of the present fiscal year — so that now is an 
excellent time to look ahead and see what heights remain to be reached. 


As of January 15, receipts on the Unified Budget stood at $1,725,054, with 
$889,246 still to be raised in order to complete the full $2,614,300. 


By the terms of the agreement reached in Cleveland last June, $84,973 of the 
budget receipts had been set aside, as of January 15, for Part II of the Unified 
Budget —-THE CHURCH EXTENSION RESERVE FUND. Special gifts to this 
Fund amounted to $2,165, leaving $162,862 to be raised during the next 
three months. 


By January 15, THE WORLD EMERGENCY FUND had passed the $540,000 
mark, with about $60,000 still to go. 


It will be seen from these figures that although both Unified Budget and 
World Emergency Fund receipts are ahead of receipts for the same time last 
year, there remains some determined and intensive work to be done if we 
are to close our fiscal year successfully on April 30. 


We can reach our goal without question, if every Northern Baptist will do 
his or her full share. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 





























